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College 

of Education 
TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 
offers 


CURRICULA 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


leading to degrees of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 





Business Education 

Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Home Economics 

Music Education 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Secondary Education 


Bachelor of Music 





Master of Education 





Doctor of Education 





—and programs of study for the 
Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study 





Master of Science in Education Degree 





in the General Education Program for Teachers 


Also 


Master of Education Degree in the Intern 





Teaching Program for College Graduates 


Graduate Degrees in Educational 





Administration at all levels . . . and in 


Distributive Education 





at the Master’s Degree level. 


Curricula lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 


are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 


they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered 
in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


Registration: January 30 through February 3, 1962 


—_ 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION 


EACH SQUARE REPRESENTS 
ONE SQUARE 


RUSSIA 
24 






LAnTUDS 
MOST OF RUSSIA LIES ABOVE 50° NORTH LATITUDE EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
OST OF UNITED STATES IS BELOW 50° NORTH LATITUDE ONE PERSON 





EDUCATION RUSSIA UNITED STATES: 









Elementary-school enrollment 
Secondary-schoo! enrollment 
Primary ond secondary schools wee peanere! 
Primary- and secondary-school teachers a 
Enrollment in higher education ee 
institutions of higher education 
Higher-educotion teachers _—ee 
Average yers ot choolng pa parched mms 
Number of persons with secondary education — nel 
Number of persons with some higher education 





PERSONAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC FREEDOMS 
z fin ® stor onett f the 
Basis for freedom 5 Uniod Statmsslor benelt ofthe individvo! 





4 FREEDOMS. RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AMERICAN CAPITALUSTIC DEMOCRACY 
¢ Persecel REUGION Worship allowed, but opposed Freedom to worship os one chooses 
EDUCATION State directs education for its needs Free choice of schools and studies 
4 aint | dl bacm be demied |endiaaaiice 
pagal Public apinian controlled Criticism of government permitied 
Political ARREST Secret police may orrest or search Low requires warrant or charge for 
; AND SEARCH | without warrant or charge arrest and search 


TAL BY JURY inolonged jailing, eon. and even 


fecuncan withoul pubke Right to a speedy, fair public trial 





PROPERTY State owns nearly all property 


State owns means of production and 
PRODUCTION | distribution; controls markets 


1088 * | Government restricts choice of training 
‘and jobs 


Private ownership protected 


Private ownership of meons of production 
and distribution; competitive morket 


Free choice of training and jobs 
UNIONS. Unions benefit the stote; urikes banned Unions benefit workers, strikes permitted 














its power ...its people... 
its philosophy... 





Intelligent citizenship demands knowledge. Comp- 
ton’s new 51-page article on Russia is designed to 
help you teach the facts about Russia’s progress 
and at the same time instill devotion to the Ameri- 
can belief in the importance of the individual. 


The chart above is a reduction of two full 
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Compton Building 
Chicago 10, III. 
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How Russia and the United States Compare 


YHELAND Area ond lotitude compared LAND USE 
Py es FOREST 33% CROPS 10% 12% PASTURE _ OTHER 4596 





URBAN RURAI 
UU UL 

RUSSIA 208,826,000 

CUCU aon 208 
UNITED STATES 179,323,175 *Lotest ovailoble populotion dote 
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GRAIN—MAUION TONS 


TELEPHONES 4,500,900 70,821,000 1s? 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


Per capita annual consumption Factory 
RUSSta paten siares. Tames aren eS 
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ELECTRIC POWER BILLION KILOWATT.HOURS 
SHOES (pairs) 4 39 28 aS es 
6,868.2 
SUGAR {pounds 381 9% 3 2s a Cs 
emeaae 33,525.1 
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Russia is revealed in Compton’s 


pages in Compton’s. It shows the clarity and de- 
tail with which every major subject is handled in 
Compton’s. Make a point to look through the new 
edition. You’ll find Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is an invaluable teaching tool for you in your 
all-important task of applying learning to living. 

Send for these free Study Guides: 1. Russia— 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 2. Our 
American Heritage. Just write your local Compton 
manager at address below. 


on 


Pictured 
Encyclo~ 
pedia 


FIRST IN QUALITY 


NEWS FROM 


THE Educators Ww 





ETV DEPENDS ON TEACHERS 
Paseo, Wash.—According to a recent 
experiment with Educational Tele- 
vision. in three Pasco elementary 
schools, results were as good as teachers 
made them. German was taught to 
5th and 6th graders. Bright students 
did well, but the majority of pupils met 
with mixed results due to a variety of 
supplementary teaching methods in the 
classrooms. 


* * + * 


HOW THE ARMY TEACHES 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Monterey, Calif.—The most successful 
foreign language teaching in the country 
is being conducted at the Army Lan- 
guage School in Monterey, reports 
School Management magazine. Using 
the Army’s “‘6 steps to success’’, A.L.S. 
spokesmen say any high school should 
achieve excellent results. Free catalog 
is available to schools. 


* * * * 


PAPER BACK TEXT BOOKS? 














Detroit, Mich.—A 


widespread and 
heated dispute over the use of paper 
back text books faces school men in 


Low cost is cited as an ad- 
vantage; poor durability a problem. 
One question remains: Will paper 
backs be made available? 


Detroit. 


+ ~ * * 


SOVIET SCHOOL REFORMS 
NEED REFORMS 


New York, N. Y.—According to recent 
criticisms in letters from Soviet teachers 
to Soviet publications, 1958 reform 
laws have led to “chaotic” conditions. 
The Soviet approach was intended to 
intensify polytechnical education but is 
hampered by lack of funds and work- 
shop facilities. 
* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set of 


four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 


situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. 
the 
day. 


Mail 
coupon (right) to- 

















NEW TYPE OF “ILLITERACY”’ 
DEFINED 
Chicago, Ill.—Called “‘higher illiteracy”’ 
by Francis 8. Chase, Dean of the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Chic- 
ago, he defines it as “inability to enter- 
tain ideas which seem to threaten one’s 
own narrow view of the world’”’. Dean 
Chase calls it dangerous and difficult to 
recognize. 

* * ok 
CAN TEACHERS PLAN 
A CLASSROOM? 








Provo, Utah—Teachers, working close- 
ly with school architects, did it in 
Provo. Result: A great success with 
better rooms containing more facilities 
at the same cost as less satisfactory 
rooms designed without teacher aid and 
advice. 
* * * * 

SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 

Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One’”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
eal (to $10,000), life insurance... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs, . .for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





Me 


R. E. Miller R. P. Miller W. B. Montgomery 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Irwin Titusville Hollidaysburg 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. I 

Oo ... sets free | 

Safety Posters | 

[] Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 

any obligation on my part. | 

Name. | 

Name of School | 

School Address 

City & State 
10 «| 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


In This Issue 


| @G. Baker Thompson brings the 

record on WCOTP up-to-date in his 
| report on the tenth delegate assembly 
in New Delhi, India. In his message 
as President, in Educational Interest: 
| section, he speaks of the benefits 
| PSEA members will receive from the 

reorganization of local associations 


| approved by the 1960 House of Dele- 
| gates. 





@New teachers meet new problems 
each day in their first year of teach- 
ing. George Sharp talks about these 
in his welcome to new teachers and 
gives fatherly advice. 

@ There were a few plus marks in ac- 
tion on educational legislation in the 
1961 session of the General Assembly. 
On the other hand, the adoption of a 
broad program of expansion in our 
school program failed to materialize, 
as the article in this issue shows. 
@We can give plus marks to the 
Penn Hall Local Leaders Workshop 
Local association presidents learned 


| how to carry on their jobs back home 


in the 1961-62 year, Chairman Ray 
Dunlap says. 

@ Study of Pennsylvania can be made 
exciting for our elementary school 
pupils if their teachers accept the 
suggestions of Lois Lemley. 

@Are any of your teachers getting 
something for nothing? If they are 
give them your copy of the JOURNAL 
to read what Mildred S. Fenner says 
See page 55. 

@ After this issue, the Associate Edi- 
tor of the JOURNAL will be Barbara 
J. Stevens. As I retire from this 
position at the end of 33 years, | 
want to tell you how satisfying my 


| work on the PSEA Staff has been. 


| Yours is a great organization and it 


| has been wonderful to be associated 


with it—M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 





| PSEA Headquarters Staff 


301 Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLair Moser 
Associate Executive Secretary 
EUGENE P. BERTIN 
| HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Harovp J. Kocu 
Frep P. Hare, JR. 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
, Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EvizABetH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGareT E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KIiTTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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art supplies 


A Complete Line of Materials 
Especially Selected for Schools 


School Supplies and Equipment 


KURTZ BROS. 


Clearfield, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Paoli, Pa. 


SS) SOUTH AMERICA 


@i aRouND THE WORLD 


585. 


ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean archipelago, in Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and England; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an 8-day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (Italy, Spain optional). 


FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 

HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 


MUSIC: Enjoy superlative performances, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 
AROUND THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
by jet) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
day still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 
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250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


The October Cover 


The second in the JOURNAL'S series 
| of block prints of birds is another 
| well-known Pennsylvania favorite, 
| the yellowlegs. 


This alert, busy fellow belongs to 

| a snipe-like species and can be found 

in some part of the American conti- 

nent during the entire year. Espe- 

cially during the migration seasons, 

he visits the coastal marshes and the 

large river valleys, but is equally at 

| home in the lakes and meadow ponds 
| of the interior. 

A congenial sort, he associates 
| freely with other maritime birds who 
| are near or distant relatives. And he 
| converses freely with all of them, or 

with himself, a trait that has earned 
him the 
| “‘tattler’ or “tell-tale snipe.” 


Besides his brightly colored legs, 
this particular feathered friend has a 
grayish coat, streaked with white and 

| barred with black. He averages 
about 13 to 14 inches in length and 
| boasts a two-foot wing spread. 


Our artist has pictured Mr. Yellow- 
legs (also called Mr. Greenshanks, 
depending on the color accuracy in 
| the eye of the beholder), pursuing 
| one of his favorite pastimes—wading 
among the cattails searching for in- 
sects, small fishes, or perhaps worms 
to provide his daily repast 


The cattails among which he 
searches are themselves a well-remem- 
bered fixture of country youth. There 
they are often known familiarly, al- 
though not strictly accurately, ac- 
| cording to Mr. Webster, as the cat- 

o-nine-tails. The botanists among 
| us, professional and amateur, also 
| apply the nomenclature ‘‘bulrush,” 
| lending a Biblical flavor to the entire 
| discussion. 





Because of the universal appeal of 

| birds and of the fine workmanship 
| that our artist has displayed in pro- 
| ducing these block prints, teachers 
may wish original prints on hand- 
made paper. They are available, 
without the magazine title and issue 
identification, from Pearce-Bates, 
| 120-A South Street, Harrisburg, for 
$5 each. A limited edition of 50 of 
| each cover is available. 


A similar print of last month's 
cover featuring the song sparrow and 
the swallow may also be ordered at 

| $5 each. 
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inevitable nickname of | 


HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 


OFFERS . 
“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 


HOSPITAL 


Sn, Wikin. <lan Cin, Se Kin, Sy ee 


For-Teachers ... 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


~~ ss. % im M.S 


aaa Sas 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 

2 e Serving Teachers Since 1912 © e 


Eureka Caters to 
Classroom Crofts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal ‘and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 








Send today for 
FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 





Eureka Specialty Printing Co. 
Box 149, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 
Our School Supply Source is. 




















FEE 
U'Rt 
SEE 
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| To help you guide the seniors 
.! who don't go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guid probl The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren’t able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 








Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
. Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
AL @ 4 8 aa vocational authorities. 





What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
— Ff Ps ( ‘ i occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
: if eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
y e “i a j ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
: | ps J J or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 





simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
S ia —_ f a young man can secure essential vocational training. 

1 

1 

5 

l 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
- : : i es guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
j Pe — : fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 
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I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address. 





City. 





Zone 





High School 





Position 
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WCOTP Delegates Discuss 
Education for Responsibility 


G. BAKER THOMPSON 
President, PSEA 


eee July 31 through August 7, 
your President had the great honor 
of serving as one of 36 official dele- 
gates representing the NEA at the 
tenth annual assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in New Delhi, 
India. More than 400 delegates from 
over 70 nations participated in the 
assembly 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has played the leading role in 
organization and development of 
WCOTP during its ten-year history. 
Our own NEA Executive Secretary, 
William G. Carr, continues to serve 
as Secretary General, and Sarah Cald- 
well, past president of the NEA, is a 
member of the executive committee. 

The NEA is careful not to domi- 
nate the conference, and delegates 
are urged to refrain from making 
speeches or boasting of American ac- 
complishments. However, on every 
issue, the experience and the thinking 
of teachers from the United States 
are eagerly sought by representatives 
of other nations. 

Unquestionably, the United States 
has played the leading role in making 
WCOTP an important force in world 
affairs. The State Department, 
UNESCO, and many international 
groups offer help, send observers to 
the assembly, and show in every way 
their regard for WCOTP. 

All meetings were held in the 
Vigyan Bhawan, the finest assembly 
hall in all of Asia, and one of the 
finest in the world. Each delegate 
had a desk, comfortable chair, and 
headset with instant translations 
available ir, English, French, German, 
Spanish, or Japanese. The same fa- 
cilities were also available in confer- 
ence rooms used for workshops, dis- 
cussion groups, and committee meet- 
ings. 

Unfortunately, because of serious 
problems confronting the teachers 
association in England, Sir Ronald 
Gould, president, was not able to be 
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in New Delhi. S. Natarjan of India, 
vice president, presided. He did an 
efficient and impartial job. 


Education for Responsibility 


The theme of this year’s meeting 
was Education for Responsibility. 
Themes for conferences are selected 
at least one year in advance so that 
committees can develop working 
papers and get other information 
from delegates. 

Pre-conference seminars and work- 
shops on health education, adult edu- 
cation, teacher education, and tech- 
nical and vocational education, in 
addition to reports of appointed com- 
mittees, made it possible for dele- 
gates to start work on opening day 
without wasting time in identifying 
problems and issues 

Pennsylvania teachers will be inter- 
ested that delegates from other na- 
tions were concerned with educa- 
tional programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. Apparently these programs 
are non-existent in the public schools 
in nations other than the United 
States and some Canadian provinces. 


Some Convention Highlights 


Prime Minister Nehru honored 


WCOTP by accepting the assign- 
ment to give the inaugural address 
He informed the conference of the 
great plans that the All-Indian Con- 
gress has adopted. He told us he is 
convinced that world peace is de- 
pendent upon great advances in edu- 
cation throughout the world. 

Mr. Nehru warned that, while edu- 
cation is desirable, all educated people 
are not desirable. He feels that often 
educated people are too interested in 
dominating others and that mass 
thinking frequently does not change. 
He expressed the opinion that in 
some countries the educational sys- 
tem was developing a fighting type of 
humanity. He believes we must aim 
for citizens who can rule themselves 
and at the same time not tramp upon 
others. 

Mr. Nehru told us of the gigantic 
job confronting India as it attempts 
to provide education for all of its 
youth. This educational objective 
is fundamental in the over-all plans 
adopted at the Congress last April. 

The United States delegation visited 
Ghandi's tomb and placed a wreath 
on his grave. It was both a thrilling 
and a sobering experience. 

The Indian Government arranged 
an all-day trip by air-conditioned 
train to the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
Everyone to whom I talked agreed 
that the “Taj,” as it is affectionately 
called, is the most beautiful building 
he has ever seen—architecturally per- 
fect in every detail. In brilliant day- 
light, in darkest night, and in full 
moonlight, the “Taj” is beautiful 
beyond description. 

On Saturday night, August 5, the 
Honorable John Galbraith, United 


President Thompson participates in 


WCOTP Assembly. 
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ites Ambassador to India, invited 
e American delegates to an open 
use at the Embassy. We were told 
the citizens of New Delhi that 
eryone agrees it is the most beauti- 
| building in the city. It rates as 
e most modern and the largest 
mbassy any of the United States 
legates had seen, definitely far more 
‘ttractive and extensive than the 
\ussian Embassy located nearby. 


I am sure that every NEA dele- 
ate attended the reception and sus- 
pect that one leading reason was the 
desire for some familiar American 
food. We agreed that more food per 
person was probably consumed than 
at any previous reception at the 
Embassy. 


General Reactions 


I must confess that prior to my 
attendance at the New Delhi confer- 
ence, WCOTP had not registered with 
me as an organization of great import 
in the world. In fact, it wasn’t until 
I visited several countries in Asia and 
talked to numbers of travelers and to 
many citizens of those various Asian 
countries that I became firmly con- 
vinced the role of the NEA in 
WCOTP can definitely be one of the 
determining factors in deciding which 
ideology will be adopted throughout 
the world. 


The following statements are listed 
to substantiate the above: 


1. Russia and other major com- 
munistic nations are not members of 
WCOTP. However, communists are 
doing everything possible to influence 
teacher groups that are members of 
this organization. 

2. The new nations in Asia and 
Africa will determine the decisions 
that will be made in the United Na- 
tions and other world organizations. 

3. The communists are offering 
these new nations materials, objec- 
tives, courses of study, assistance of 
experts, and any other bribes they 
feel will influence the educational 
systems in their favor. 

4. South American nations have 
every opportunity to secure Russian 
experts in education, business, and 
industry. 

5. Education for all children, 
rather than a select group, is the goal 
of the new nations in Asia and Africa. 

6. Either Russian communism or 
\merican democracy will be the de- 
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termining factor in country after 
country. The philosophy of the 
teacher will influence the thinking of 
the rulers of tomorrow. 

7. The United States has an ad- 
vantage in that all nations realize 
we have had years of experience in 
developing a program of education 
for all. Teachers from other nations 
look to the United States for ideas, 
suggestions, courses of study, and 
exchange teachers. 

8. We have an advantage in that 
the English language is compulsory 
in many countries. I was informed 
that in countries where there is a 
choice, some 70-90% of the students 
elect English. 

9. The Peace Corps apparently 
has a strong appeal to the new na- 
tions and could have a great influence 


Something 
ore may Say you can't get some- 

thing for nothing. Don't believe 
them. What about printed materials 
—recipe booklets, museum pamphlets, 
seed catalogues? And _ services— 
windshield cleaning, adjustment of 
eyeglass frames, counter-to-car gro- 
cery delivery? 

And the joys and beauties of na- 
ture? ‘The best things in life are 
free,’ the old song* tells us. “The 
flowers in spring, the robins that 
sing, the sunbeams that shine, they're 
yours, they're mine!” 

These and many other things are 
as freely bestowed upon all of us as 
the rain which falls on the just and 
the unjust alike. Equally impartial 
are the benefits which professional 
organization makes available for all 
educators, whether members or not. 

The nonmember receives the same 
salary increase as the member. Yet 
it is the member who—by payment 
of dues to local, state, and national 
organizations—has financed the na- 
tionwide collection and publication 
of salary data, the consultant service 
from NEA, salary legislative work of 
the state association, and the local 
association committee action which 
influenced the school board. 

The nonmember, right along with 
the member, profits by public under- 
standing of the schools. 


*© 1927 by DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, 
Inc., Copyright renewed 


in this battle for men’s minds. I was 
told by a number of people that send- 
ing American teachers, mechanics, 
farmers, and technicians could be 
more effective in their nations than 
millions of dollars for a major fac- 
tory, road, or dam. 

We, as American teachers, must 
realize we have an obligation in 
shaping the kind of world our children 
and grandchildren will inherit. This 
is a great responsibility. We should 
be proud that education is recognized 
as a fundamental factor in determin- 
ing how people will live in the world 
in future years. Wecan also be proud 
that we have a powerful professional 
organization world-wide which can 
unify our efforts and exert the influ- 
ence and leadership we must have if 
democracy is to triumph. 


The nonmember, like the member, 
can improve his teaching by capitaliz- 
ing on the research and publications 
of education associations. Yet it is 
the member who provides the money 
which makes possible the research 
and the publicatigns. 

Since the nonrftember. fares so well, 
he may think, “Why belong then?” 
Unlike the member, who has thought 
the matter through, he may not 
realize: 

@that if everyone left the paying 
and the doing to someone else, soon 
there would be no benefits for anyone 
to enjoy. 

@that if everyone did his share, 
many more benefits would be avail- 
able. 

@that while the nonmember takes 
what comes, the member—who has a 
voice in determining policy and direc- 
tion—determines what comes. 

@that joining forces with one's 
colleagues in professional activity can 
in itself be almost as satisfying as 
cashing in on the results of that 
activity. 

Members sometimes assume that 
everyone knows these facts as well as 
they themselves do. That is an un- 
warranted assumption. Some of the 
nonmembers need to be given the 
facts ——MILpRED S. FENNER, Editor 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, reprinted with permis- 
sion from the September, 1961, issue. 
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Study your State’s past to appreciatz : 
LOIS M. LEMLEY its future. Make 
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CTOBER may serve as a spring- & 
board to launch an interesting 7 
study of our wonderful ‘Penn's © 
Woods.” 


You will find boys and girls very 
eager to learn all of the interesting © 
things they can about Pennsylvania 7 
and you will be amazed at what the 
children contribute to the lessons. 





A A committee Everyone, including the teacher, will p 
_ member constructs a learn more about Pennsylvania than 
relief map of they knew before. 
Pennsylvania. f < 
Other unusual displays Few states can claim such diver- k 
| suit the varied sified industries, agriculture, minerals, ( 
| interests of the pupils. and natural resources as our own : 
State. Studying these areas will help t 
our boys and girls to appreciate our 
The children decide State and to take greater pride in 
a reproduction of striving toward making it a Utopia. 
a one-room ( 
school of 100 years From Here to There f 
ago should 
' be the culmination of There are many ways to begin. You ‘ 
the unit. may want to start with your com- 


munity or city, then branch out tothe § ( 
county. From here, it would bea © 
natural step to the surrounding 
counties and how they differ from 
yours. You could move from here to 
the capital—then to the largest cities. 
You will note that the capital and 
large cities all are located on rivers or 
lakes that serve important roles in 
the development of those cities. 


You will branch from here to other 
counties, emphasizing the important 
industries, minerals, natural resources, 
and agriculture. Try to have the 
boys and girls determine why certain 
industries are located in certain areas: 


Form the habit of collecting pictures 
and interesting items about Penn- 
sylvania throughout the year. Have 
the boys and girls do the same. It is 
easy to secure free maps from service 
stations. Your county or local 
historical society will be helpful. The 
State historical society and library 
will cooperate. The Bell Telephone 
Company has a film on Pennsylvania 
to be loaned free to schools or groups. 


Your local library will be a rich 
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surce of material. The pupils can 
-arn from using the card catalogue 
either the local library or their 
hool library to build a list of books 
n Pennsylvania. These, then, can be 
sed in the various activities they 
ecide to be a part of their Penn- 
ylvania study. 
Class members probably will want 
o decide on topics they would like to 
cover. Urgethem to form committees 
to work on these topics. Each 
ommittee should decide what it can 
do to make the most interesting and 
worth-while contribution to the class. 
For a bird's-eye view of what can 
be carried on in the various classes, | 
visited the schools in the Reading 
District. 


Project Possibilities 


In Miss Kozloff's room at Fifth and 
Spring School, I saw many different 
kinds of maps of Pennsylvania: 
(1) railroads and canals; (2) rivers 
and lakes; (3) mountains; (4) coun- 
ties and county lines; (5) cities; (6) 
products and industries; (7) climate; 
(8) main highways and other roads; 
(9) forests; (10) airports; (11) plains; 
(12) sea level; (13) parks and State 
forests, Federal parks; (14) picnic 
areas; (15) monuments; (16) popula- 


tion; (17) famous historical land- 
marks (each map was the work of a 
committee) ; (18) our city—its streets, 
important places and buildings. 

In Mrs. Anna Cuper’s room at 
Tyson-Schoener School, I saw tables 
and shelves filled with books about 
Pennsylvania. There were tables and 
window ledges covered with Pennsyl- 
vania products from industry, agri- 
culture, and natural resources. There 
was a quilt made by the girls in the 
class. I saw achart on Pennsylvania 
Indians; a mural with contributions 





from the entire room; chart on Penn- 
sylvania foods, and another on Penn- 
sylvania Dutch sayings and relief map 
of Pennsylvania. 

Each child also made a large book- 
let in the shape of the Keystone State 
with many interesting items such as 
trees, flowers, birds, natural resources, 
minerals, authors, artists and mu- 
sicians, agricultural products, foods 
and manufactured products. The 
unit was culminated with a one-room 
country school of 100 years ago in 

(See Pennsylvania, page 85) 








Class uses community resources to plan murals 
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and displays; the girl made the quilt displayed. 
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Indian lore is explored and 
Pennsylvania Dutch sayings listed. 
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A Formula for Leaders 
Developed at Penn Hall 


ILL THERE be qualified presi- 

dents of PSEA local associa- 
tions during this coming year? The 
consensus, after the 16th Penn Hall 
Workshop, was a definite and loud 
“YES."’ The Workshop theme form- 
ula, L + R™ (E + T) = S, revealed 
the secret of success for presidents of 
PSEA local associations. 

Our research began on Sunday 
afternoon, August 6, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, when 350 delegates 
from all corners of the State arrived 
to seek the formula of success. After 
five days of work, fun, and associa- 
tion with professional colleagues, we 
packed our bags and left with our 
formula of success firmly set in our 
minds. 


Component “L” 


The *'L” of our formula stands for 
leadership. For if we are to advance 
the interests of the teaching pro- 
fession and promote the cause of edu- 
cation, we must practice the leader- 
ship lessons learned at Penn Hall. 

We recognize the fact that strong 
professional associations begin with 
strong, competent leaders and that 
talk in itself is not enough to bring 
the fulfillment of our goals as presi- 
dents and leaders. We must add the 
ingredient of work to see the accom- 
plishments we desire become a reality. 
For with the leadership ability our 
delegate presidents now possess, they 
should be able to keep their heads in 
an emergency, maintain poise in the 
midst of excitement, and refuse to be 
stampeded. These are some of the 
qualities of leadership our delegate 
presidents now possess. 

Yes, we must take the leadership 
ability that resulted from our work 
at Penn Hall and use it as the driving 
spark to make this coming year the 
greatest ever in professional progress. 


Component “R"” 


Reorganization of our professional 
associations throughout the State, as 
provided in our most recent constitu- 
tional change, must be carried out to 
completion. 
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RAYMOND L. DUNLAP 
Chairman, PSEA Committee 


on Local Branches 


Quarryville 


We cannot»remain as we are, for 
professional organizations, like all or- 
ganizations and organisms, must either 
grow, migrate, or perish, and we do 
not enjoy so readily the privilege to 
migrate. Around what is presently 
good and solid, we must continue to 
add better procedures, better prac- 
tices, and new services, all of which 
will be valuable to the growth of our 
professional organizations in this 
highly competitive social order. 

Some of our Penn Hall presidents 
were concerned about the newly pro- 
vided reorganization of our profes- 
sional associations. Please be con- 
cerned, but not over concerned, for 
the second phase of reorganization 
will solve many of the problems. 

In this second phase, we must be- 
gin to develop uniform standards and 
conditions for our education associa- 
tions. We recognize, as did some of 
our Penn Hall delegates, that organi- 
zation procedures differ*with regard 
to such matters as qualifications for 


membership, length of term for our ’ 


presidents, schedule for election of 
officers, and many other such minor 

but important problems. 
Yes, lack of uniformity in these 
(See Penn Hall, page 75) 


Chairman Dunlap and Herb 


Lauterbach are pleased 
with Penn Hall program. 


Leadership teams worked 

to make week a success. On 
one were Anthony Cerilli, 
Monaca; Clyde Lynch, Port 
Allegany; Joseph L. Orlosky, 
Fryburg; Harold Smith, 


illiamsport. 


Sue Jacobs, president, Southern 
Region, PFTA; Ron Gottshall, 
resident, Student PSEA, and 
Betsy Faga, president, PFTA, 

consult Workshop program. 


Dinner guests sing 
along with Dengler. 
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GEORGE SHARP 
Chester Public Schools 


Now THAT the first month of school 
is over, and we're down to busi- 
ness for another school year, I, as an 
Old Timer, want you to know how 
glad I am that you are teaching with 
us. Our administrators have already 
given you an official welcome, and we 
who have been teaching for some time 
would like to add ours, now that the 
doors are open for the excited and 
happy mob of youngsters. 

Kids really aren't much different 
from what they were when you and | 
were part of that population. Wecan 
expect the same tricks we pulled as 
students not too many years ago: 
there will be the same “‘testing’’ of the 
new teacher. Stick to the idea that 
school is a place where we learnto work 
and you will meet the test. 


Discipline 

All the textbooks you read these 
days remind you to feel an interest, a 
lively concern, and affection for your 
students. Here is an area where we 
can easily befog our planning for 
classroom management.  I[nterest, 
concern, and affection are necessary, 
but there is no substitute for disci- 
pline. Discipline is a state of mind: a 
readiness to get down to work, to do 
what is expected under a definite set 
of circumstances. 

The teacher who maintains disci- 
pline has arranged these circumstances 
so that the natural reaction of his stu- 
dents will be active participation, 
under self-control, in the program of 
learning, thinking, and working. 
What you, as teacher, say and do 
establishes the setting; here your 
planning is necessary, here your 
methods come into play. 


Planning 


All too often we speak of the learn- 
ing situation as though it just hap- 
pens. For the rare and exceptional 
teacher, this may be true; for the 
others, a studied and systematic 
procedure will produce the desired 
results until the pattern of discipline 
becomes second nature. 

Let’s not kid ourselves: discipline 
is vitally necessary for learning to 
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take place. Children, ungoverned, 
are not capable of setting up the 
framework for learning. We cannot 
expect them to contribute more than 
self-control to the pattern. Your part 
in the process is to establish firmly the 
step-by-step program for the day, the 
way we Shall perform each step, and 
the responsibility each pupil must 
feel toward the work at hand. 

Even so, there will be tense mo- 
ments. The aforementioned testing 
of the new teacher may be negligible, 
but if it isn’t, don’t let it rattle you. 
Remember that few of us have per- 
fect batting averages, that rebellion is 
seldom if ever personal, and that it 
often reveals that the child may be 
battling a much tougher problem than 
you are, with his behavior. 

There is also the possibility that 
you may be plagued by adulation; 
this, too, is impersonal. Youth's 
response to Youth—it will diminish 
and wear away as you demonstrate 
your maturity in your approach to the 
serious work at hand. 

Above all, don’t let problems be- 
come a knot inside your stomach, a 
nightmare to flee from, an individual 
burden. Talk about them with more 
experienced people who can help you 
see things more directly, more ob- 
jectively. 

Don't be afraid to beef-off in 
teachers’ lounge bull sessions; if you 
relieve your tensions in this way, you 
wont be carrying them into your 
classroom. There's something about 
commiseration that can carry you 
through a tough day, and who knows, 
tomorrow may be your day to sym- 
pathize. 

On the personal side of teaching, it 
is important that you realize, even in 
October, that summer is coming and 
that you are expected to be an expert 
budgeteer. There are expenses year 
round, you know, and if I were you, 
I'd begin my graduate study the sum- 
mer after my first year of teaching; 
you will have to save for that, too. 

Some districts in Pennsylvania pay 
on the twelve-month basis, but most 
of them imagine you have learned how 
to handle money. Suppose your 
checks come to $380 a month: sock 


the $80 into a special summer fund 
and pretend you get only $300, and 
budget from there. In June, you'll 
have at least $800 to see you through 
the lean months. 


Loyalty 


It may sound corny, but it’s never 
too early to set up a pattern of loyalty 
to your school. Keep your students 
from suspecting that you still belong 
to your alma mater; the fact remains 
that you don’t. Learn your school 
song and cheers, and join in lustily 
when they are part of the program. 
Even sophisticated scoffers must 
credit you with belonging. 

You will soon discover your part in 
extra-curricular activities; perform 
even the smallest of these assign- 
ments to the best of your ability. 
Your principal will be watching for 
initiative and originality. He wants 
to serve your whole school, not just 
the athletically gifted pupils. 

And you can easily keep extra- 
curriculars in their proper perspective 
when you remember that your chief 
obligation to your school is classroom 
teaching. Give yourself fully to daily 
preparation this first year; it will be 
easier next year, and the year after 
that. Let's face it: if teaching is to 
be elevated as a profession, we can't 
“goof off” just because we're under- 
paid. We have an important natural 
resource to refine: the lives of young 
Pennsylvanians. Schools are the 
foundaries and we are the metallur- 
gists. Let there be no flaw in our 
product. 


A Solid Block 


Before long, you will be visited by a 
representative of the local teachers’ or 
education association. This will be 
your opportunity to join an or- 
ganization which worked for you long 
before you decided to become a 
teacher: P SE A, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, working 
today for you on the State level in 
fostering legislation beneficent to 
education and to teachers. And 
N E A looks out for your interest in 
national circles. 

By joining your local, Pennsylvania 
State and National Education As- 
sociations, you become a sponsor of 
great educational advancement. You 
will belong to and help form a solid 
block of educators straining to provide 
a lively and useful learning for every- 
one. 
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1961 General Assembly Leaves 
Education Task Unfinished 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of 1961 ad- 

journed sine die September |. En- 
acted into law were many bills that 
will have far-reaching effects on the 
pattern of the educational program 
in the years ahead. As we go to press 
a number of bills remain on the 
Governor's desk for action. 

The scope of the legislation spon- 
sored by the PSEA covered a wide 
range of educational services. Many 
related to benefits to members of the 
profession as well as to broader areas 
of the school program including sal- 
aries, subsidies, assessments, and re- 
organization. 


Bills Approved 

Bills approved by the General As- 
sembly which directly benefit the 
members of our Association include 
the following: 

AMENDMENT to the retirement system 
providing for a ten-year death benefit 
PuRCHASE of retirement credit for 
service not heretofore credited 

DuaL coverage for retirement and 
social security by the elimination of 
the offset after July 1, 1962 
PROHIBITION of mandatory retirement 
of members of the integrated system 
before age 65 by school boards 
SIMPLIFIED transfer of membership 
from the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System to the State Employes’ 
System with membership under mul- 
tiple service 

TENURE, sabbatical leave, sick leave, 
and other benefits granted to profes- 
sional employes of county boards 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE for faculties of 
State Colleges liberalized 

INCREASES in retirement benefits and 
disability allowances for teachers al- 
ready retired continued for another 
two years. 

The PSEA bills on subsidies and 
salaries, H. B. 1026 and H. B. 1027, 
followed the recommendations of the 
House of Delegates. 

The bill on assessments would have 
broadened the local tax base on real 
estate by requiring assessments on 
real estate to be not less than 30%. 

Although the salary and subsidy 
bills were reported from the House 
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Education Committee, they were 
shortly thereafter referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and no 
further action was taken on them. 
The assessment bill passed the 
House but died in the Senate Local 
Government Committee. 


The Reorganization Bill 

A series of four PSEA bills on re- 
organization of school districts, intro- 
duced in the House, would have pro- 
posed a program in four gradual steps. 
While no action was taken on these, 
the Legislature passed and the Gov- 
ernor signed S. B. 867, Act 561, 
which was a greatly modified version 
of the proposal on reorganization by 
the Governor's Committee on Educa- 
tion and which in a general way en- 
compassed the basic principles of two 
PSEA bills. 

The PSEA also sponsored a bill to 
remove the ceiling on the School 
Building Authority. While this bill 
was not acted upon, the General 
Assembly did approve legislation 
which removed the ceiling on school 
building construction. 


Governor's Committee Report 
Overshadowing the educational bills 
before the General Assembly was the 
anticipated report and recommenda- 
tions from the Governor's Committee 


on Education. Because of delay in 
presentation of the report and in the 
writing and introduction of bills on 
the basis of the recommendations, 
education did not become a major 
issue until near the close of the ses- 
sion. This was unfortunate because 
in the hectic days at the close of the 
session, many proposals, on which 
there should have been deliberate 
consideration, were brought up for 
speedy action. 

To expedite consideration of the 
bills proposed as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of the Governor's 
Committee and at the request of 
Governor Lawrence, a bipartisan com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, con- 
sisting of eight members of the House 
and six members of the Senate, was 
named. As a result of the delibera- 
tions of this committee, which, it is 
reported, were marked by contro- 
versy between those who supported 


the proposals of the committee and 
those who supported the proposals of 
the minority report, two major pieces 
of legislation became the prime issues 
in the closing days of the session. 

One of these, the reorganization of 
school districts as indicated previous- 
ly, was given approval by both the 
House and the Senate. 

The other issue was a tax proposal 
to provide approximately $23 million 
to make possible an interim program 
of increased school support for a two- 
year period. This also included money 
for the establishment of community 
colleges, increased salaries for facul- 
ties of State Colleges, additional ap- 
propriation to Pennsylvania State 
University, and funds for research in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
The Tax Proposal 

The tax proposal was a 2% tax on 
dividends, royalties, and capital gains 
and was commonly designated as a 
selective income tax. The interim 
subsidy proposal would have in- 
creased the reimbursement level for 
school districts from $5800 to $6200 
with a proportionate increase in the 
local tax effort. 

The tax proposal was controversial 
from its initiation and while it passed 
the House, it failed to pass the Senate. 
Upon the failure of the tax proposal 
in the Senate, the bills referred to 
above were dropped from the cal- 
endar. 

Senator Hays, chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee, speak- 
ing in support of the tax program, 
said: “The following telegram came 
from G. Baker Thompson, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation: 

‘‘*The educational needs of Penn- 
sylvania school districts and teachers 
are so critical that they cannot be 
ignored by the State Legislature. 
Legislation that would give some re- 
lief to the crisis is, we are informed, 
dependent upon additional tax mea- 
sures. Therefore, as President of the 
78,000 members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, I re- 
spectfully request your support of 
H.B. 1789.” 

It is to be regretted that an interim 

(See General Assembly, page 68) 
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‘FIRES IN THE FALL” 


Sing a song of seasons 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer 
Fires in the fall. 


October is here with its bright blue 
weather. It paints upon the sky the 
gorgeous fame of summer which is fled. 
The world puts on its robes of glory. 
The earth is seen through gold and 
purple haze. The very flowers are 
tinged with deeper dyes. 

Brown bare fields lie placid in the 
sun, knowing their labor's done. It is 
a season of silent grace—the Sabbath of 
the year. 

“Ah, October! Be less beautiful or 


be less brief!’’ cries the poet. 


LET'S WALK 


. . .And what better time than these 
bright October days. Walking is the 
humblest conveyance, and yet sug- 
gestive of the dignity of man. ‘I'll fetch 
a turn in the garden,” says the true 
walker. He strolls along the quiet 
lanes, and pauses to visit with the 
genuine folk who dwell there. Daily, 
to walk the length of a leisurely cigar is 
the mark of a walker. “They who 
canna Walk right are sure to come to 
wrong, cautioned the canny Scot. 

Walking plays a manifold role. From 
the historic walking purchases to the 
modern walkathon, men have walked 
the plank, the chalkline, the floor, down 
the aisle, to first base, in circles, the 
tightrope, alone, on the sunny side, in 
the rain, with kings—and humbly with 
God. Witness the 400 times the word 
appears in the Bible. 

“Solvitor ambulando,”” quoth the 
sage: ‘It is solved by walking.” A 
constitutional walk staves off infirmities 
and dissolution. It lengthens your days. 
It is an exercise with ‘‘muscle memories.” 
It consists, you know, of ‘‘a succession 
of falls.” 

The auto, aided by elevators, escala- 
tors, taxis, scooters, boats, planes, and 
a variety of powered conveyances, has 
reduced walking almost to a standstill. 
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Folk once walked to the old store post 
office and railroad station. Doctors 
walked to the homes of patients, farmers 
walked behind their plows, golfers 
behind their caddies, homesteaders 
behind lawnmowers. Seems the only 
walker remaining is the mailman. 


And children walked to school: 


Plodding the last mile home 
from school 

We'd shake the snow from our 
jackets—— 

It was fun to break trails thru 
the wilderness 

Imagining we were pioneers. 


Walking’s the best medicine. 


PENNY PAPERS 


Remember the oldriddle, ‘What's 
black and white and red all over?” 
The newspaper, of course—only in 
those days it was actually a penny 
paper. 

Apropos National Newspaper Week 
(October 14-20) it might be said we 
live under a government of men—and 
morning papers. Someone said, ‘The 
penny papers do more to govern this 
country than the White House.”’ 

When the press is free and every man 
able to read, all is safe. It safeguards 
our civil, political, and religious rights. 
It is at once the guarantee of freedom, 
the strong arm of justice, and the bright 
beam of truth. 

That endless book, the daily paper, 
is the schoolmaster of the common 
people. It does its best to make every 
square acre of land and sea give an 
account of itself. 

News is the manna of the day: 

Trade hardly deems the busy 

day begun 

Till his keen eye along the 
sheet is run. 

The blooming daughter throws 
her needle by 

And reads her schoolmate’s 
marriage with a sigh; 

While the grave mother puts 
her glasses on, 

And gives a tear to some old 
crony gone. 

The preacher, too, his Sunday 
theme lays down 


To know what last new folly 
fills the town. 


Maybe some editors do winnow the 
wheat from the chaff, then publish the 
chaff. Maybe “Monday’s masterpiece 
does wrap Tuesday’s fish.”’ But, 

What editors preserve can per- 


ish never; 
What they forego is lost forever. 


ls not every editor ruler of the 
world! 


LAUGH IT UP 


National Pass-The-Laugh Week 
(October 15-21) is the time to remem- 
ber that man is the merriest of all species 
of creation. 

He even laughs till it hurts, as was 
the case with the old frontiersman who 
survived an Indian raid. When the 
cavalry found him, he was sitting 
against a fence with an arrow through 
his side. ‘Does it hurt?’ asked the 
troops. Replied the frontiersman, “Only 
when | laugh.” 

Laughter is an integral part of life— 
an expression of a well-turned per- 
sonality. ‘‘It is the cypher-key where- 
with we decipher the whole man,” 
says Carlyle. 

Men show their character in nothing 
more clearly than in what they think 
laughable. Laughter is a surface in- 
dicator of strength and stability—a just 
balance of all the faculties of man—the 
ultimate safeguard against tension and 
fear—a safety valve to keep sane and 
relaxed. 

“The man who cannot laugh is fit 
for treason, stratagem, and spoils,” said 
the philosopher. If Hitler had been 
capable of just one good “‘belly laugh,” 


we might have been spared a World 
War. 


The gift of laughter is a golden 
possession. It has broken many a 
heated argument, dispersed many a con- 
flict, and turned many an enemy into a 
friend. It is a good tonic—pleasant to 
take. You can't get an overdose, it 
costs nothing, and you don’t need a 
prescription. 

So laugh it up—and always leave 
them laughing when you say goodbye. 
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Educational 
Juterests 





The President's Message 


The new school year is now well 
under way. Unfortunately, in many 
schools we are still short of classrooms, 
properly certified teachers, and ade- 
quate equipment. Many teachers 
will once again face classes far too 
large to make it possible for them to 
give the individual pupil the atten- 
tion that so many must have if they 
are to experience success. 

Fortunately the PSEA has made 
noteworthy changes which will offer 
increased services to teachers: 1) Re- 
organization of local associations to 
facilitate closer contact between our 
Locals and the PSEA; and 2) Ena- 
bling individual school districts to 
send representatives to State-wide 
conventions, workshops, and other 
meetings. 

All large organizations face the 
very real problem of keeping mem- 
bers informed about activities and 
objectives. This barrier in communi- 
cations has faced PSEA and has be- 
come increasingly serious as our local, 
State, and National associations have 
rapidly increased in size. 

A major improvement in communi- 
cations should result from this reor- 
ganization of our individual units. 
More members will be able to attend 
meetings at the local and State levels 
and hear of the work of the Associa- 
tion from State officers, committee 
members, and Headquarters Staff. 

For many years we have been 
dreaming of a much needed new 
Headquarters in Harrisburg. At long 
last the date for occupying our new 
building is near. Unquestionably, 
we will have one of the finest build- 
ings in the country. 

Why is this important? First, be- 
cause it will be a reminder to all of 
the importance of the teaching pro- 
fession in our democracy. 

Second, it will make it possible for 
our present staff to have badly needed 
space to perform their many services 
efficiently. 

Third, it 


will provide meeting 
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rooms and other accommodations for 
our committees and work groups. 

Fourth, it offers growing space for 
new personnel we will add to our 
staff in order to meet the needs of 
our members. 

This gives me an opportunity to 
express some hopes: 

First, that all teachers will take 
advantage of our improved local or- 
ganization to participate more ac- 
tively in professional work. 

Second, that teachers will be en- 
couraged to purchase life member- 
ships in PSEA. This will make it 
possible for us to liquidate the mort- 
gage of our new building in a short 
period of time, thereby saving sub- 
stantial interest costs. These funds 
can then be diverted for additional 
services. 

The 1961 Session of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly adjourned 
without solving the serious financial 
problems facing school districts. For- 
tunately now more than ever before, 
the people of Pennsylvania realize 
their public schools rest on a com- 
pletely inadequate basis. The teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania must be prepared 
to assist the public and the members 
of the next General Assembly in 
making the right decisions. A strong 
PSEA and powerful NEA are im- 
perative in our drive to provide qual- 
ity education that will make democ- 
racy effective in future years——G. 
BAKER THOMPSON, President, PSEA, 
Delaware County 

coe! |) ees 


It is a shining day in any educated 
man’s growth when he comes to see 
and to know and to feel and to freely 
admit that it is just as important to the 
world that the ragamuffin child of his 
worthless neighbor should be trained 
as it is that his own child should be. 
Until a man sees this he cannot become 
a worthy democrat nor get a patriotic 
conception of education, for no man 
has known the deep meaning of de- 
mocracy or felt either its obligation or its 
lift till he has seen this truth clearly. 

—Walter Hines Page 


Education Bulletin 
Published October 16 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the 
Education Bulletin, will start its 30th 
year on October 16. This four-page 
leaflet prints professional, informa- 
tional, and inspirational stories 
There are reports of Local Associa- 
tion activities, reviews of local unit 
news letters, news concerning coming 
and past events, and very important 
legislative reports during the session 
of the General Assembly which will 
start in January of 1962. 

Members of the Association may 
subscribe to the Bulletin when they 
enroll in the Association. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for the 
30 or more issues which will be pub- 
lished during the 1961-62 school year 


1961 Scholarship 
Booklets Distributed 


Nearly 3,000 copies of the 196] 
edition of the Scholarships and Grants 
booklet have been distributed to 
PSEA members. 

The booklet was compiled by the 
Committee on Public Relations and 
represents 40 pages of financial aids 
to in-service teachers. 

Distribution was made to district 
local branch presidents, area local 
branch presidents, county chapter 
presidents, public relations chairmen, 
county superintendents, assistant dis- 
trict superintendents, supervising 
principals, high school principals, 
presidents of state colleges, and mem- 
bers of the PSEA Executive Council. 

Grants are divided into two gen- 
eral categories. Those for admin- 
istrators, secondary and elementary 
teachers are listed in the first section, 
those in foreign countries in the 
second section. 

Members interested in using the 
booklet should contact either their 
administrator, local association presi- 
dent, or PR chairman. 

—0-- 

We look forward with confidence to 
a new day when man shall be measured 
by what he is and not by his race, creed, 
color, or nationality. That day can be 
near if we go forward with energy, 
faith, and knowledge. It can be very 
far away if we respond with fear and 
ignorance. 

—American Friends Service 
Committee 
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Srudy of PSJ Basis 
Of Doctor’s Thesis 


‘or his doctor's thesis in the Gradu- 

» School of the Department of 

ementary Education of the Penn- 
svlvania State University, Royce O. 
Johnson made an historical study of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
with reference to the enactment of 
educational legislation, 1852-1952 
\lr. Johnson is a teacher in the Cum- 
berland Valley Joint school system. 

To decide which advances in edu- 
cation he would use from the period 
(852-1952, Mr. Johnson asked com- 
petent persons to check one act of the 
Legislature in each of five periods. 
From this vote came his decision to 
include the following in his study: 
The Normal Act of 1857, the universal 
public schools provision, the Compul- 
sory Attendance Act of 1895, the 
Edmonds Act of 1921, and the Teach- 
er Tenure Act of 1937. 

His 166-page book contains a 
wealth of information obtained from 
the copies of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and from files of 
certain newspapers. 


College Costs Call for 
Long Range Planning 


Dreaming of sending a youngster 


through college? Most parents are, 
and many are planning to make their 
dreams come true. 

If Saving is begun when a child is 
very young, it is not too difficult to 
finance four years of college. Saving 
through Savings Bonds is one of the 
easiest and best ways to make your 
dreams come true. The purchase each 
month of a $25 Series E Savings Bond 
(for $18.75) will return in 18 years 
about $5,600. This much money, at 
present cost, will pay for four years at 
a State university or college, or any 
school where expenses are at an aver- 
age level. 

Four years of college now cost from 
$4,000 to $10,000, depending upon the 
type of school and where it is. For 
state universities and colleges, the 
average is around $5,000 to $6,000. 
Tuition, room, board, and other neces- 
sities have been going up in recent 
years, and are likely to continue to do 

But, someone may object, how do | 
know how much it will cost 18 years 
from now? The answer is: save all 
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you can and you can accumulate most 
if not all of the costs of that coveted 
diploma, without which it has been 
getting increasingly harder to qualify 
for the better jobs in business and in- 
dustry, and without which one cannot 
go into training for a profession. 

What if you haven't started your 
college fund until the child is already 
in primary school? Well, you still 
have 12 years to get ready. Buy a 
$50 E Bond for $37.50 each month, 
and when your youngster is ready to 
go you ll have one diploma paid for 
and a good start on another for a 
second child. 

There is no safer way to save than 
buying U. S. Savings Bonds. You 
can't lose, for they are not subject to 
market fluctuations, and their rate of 
interest is guaranteed. If lost, stolen, 
damaged, or destroyed from any 
cause, U. S. Savings Bonds are re- 
placed by the Treasury, for records 
are kept of the registration of every 
bond in the names of owner, co- 
owner or beneficiary. 


There are two automatic ways to 
save with Savings Bonds by simply 
signing your name, and letting the 
bank or your employer do the rest. 
One is the payroll savings plan 
“where you work.” More-than eight 
million wage and salary earners use 
that plan to save without effort, 
today, the tens of millions have used 
it during the 20 years of the present 
Savings Bonds program. The other 
is the Bond-a-Month plan, ‘where 
you bank,” for professional and other 
self-employed people and those whose 
employers do not offer the payroll 
deduction partial payment plan for 
buying bonds. 


Wishful thinking won't send a boy 
or girl to college, much less through 
one. Parents must plan ahead and 
save for it, for in these days of stiff 
courses and strong competition for 
outside jobs it is a rare youngster who 
is able to work his way through col- 
lege, even with ascholarship. Luckily, 
E bonds are especially designed to 
help Americans save up for the big 
things in their lives—and a college 
degree is one of the biggest in the life 
of a typical American parent. 


No one ever keeps a secret so well as a 
child. 

—Victor Hugo 

(1802-1885) 








Dear Miss North: 


This is just my second year of teach- 
ing, and while last year wasn't too bad 
everything seems to be going wrong this 
year. One of the other teachers has 
advised me to “quit trying those things 
you learned at college and just lay it 
out to the kids.’ I can't believe that 
her solution is right. What do you 
think? 


Dear Celia: 


Let me assure you that in all prob- 
ability you are not doing less well 
this year than you did your first year. 
Akout the second or third year of 
teaching we begin to be aware of 
things that we were not aware of the 
first year. That awareness some- 
times causes us to believe that we are 
less effective than when we began to 
teach. 

You are wise to question the ad- 
vice you received. “Laying it out to 
the kids” is probably the most inef- 
fective way of teaching practiced in 
any classroom. We know that learn- 
ing comes from activity within the 
learner; we know it is not poured in, 
beaten in, or plastered on by a 
teacher. We delude ourselves and 
cheat our pupils when we violate all 
we know of the learning process. 

You may not be using the methods 
and techniques you learned in college 
in the best way. Here are some ques- 
tions. Perhaps as you answer them 
you may answer your problem. 

Are you trying too much—too 
many devices, too many units, proj- 
ects, and ideas at one time? You 
don't have to do everything you know 
how to do the first semester. 

Is your timing right? Could your 
work be paced too slowly for your 
group, or might you be asking slower 
learning pupils to go too rapidly? 

Have you talked to your principal 
and supervisor? They have a stake 
in your success. Use their help. 

Good luck—and follow the classic 
example of Ulysses’ sailors, put wax 
in your ears, before you next talk to 
that teacher. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Celia Sutton 





M. Elizabeth Matthews Retires from PSEA Staff 
After 33 Years As Journal Associate Editor 


M. Elizabeth Matthews, associate editor, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
with this issue of the JOURNAL concludes a period of 33 years of distinguished 


service with the Association. 
successor. 


@ Miss MATTHEws came with the As- 
sociation as assistant editor in August, 
1928. Twenty years later she was 
named associate editor. 

Her career has been marked by a 
deep interest in educational publica- 
tions. She was faculty adviser of 
student publications when she served 
on the high school faculty of the 
Clairton public schools as teacher of 
English and French at the beginning 
of her career. 

Active in the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, she served as secre- 
tary-treasurer from 1929 to 1943 and 
was honored by the gold pin award 
of the PSPA in 1950. She also re- 
ceived the gold key award from the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

At the national level, she was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Educational Press Association of 
America in 1944. 

Active in women’s organizations, 
she was president of the Harrisburg 
Branch of the American Association 
of University Women in 1944-46 and 
president of the Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion in 1946-48. 

The national recognition which the 
JOURNAL enjoys among the magazines 
of the State Education Associations 
reflects the careful and effective work 
which Miss Matthews has done as 
associate editor. 

We pay tribute to Miss Matthews 
for her devoted service to the pro- 
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Barbara J. Stevens has been named as her 


fession and the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. We join with 
her many friends in wishing her great 
satisfaction in her retirement —H. E. 
GayYMAN, Executive Secretary 


@BarBara J. STEVENS, a native of 
New York State, comes to the JouR- 
NAL with a background of 15 years of 
experience in writing, editing, and 
public relations. 

A graduate of Syracuse University 
School of Journalism, '45, she worked 
as a reporter on Syracuse daily news- 
papers before returning to the Uni- 
versity as a graduate fellow in jour- 
nalism. 

Her editing activities began with 
the University’s undergraduate pub- 
lication, the Daily Orange, and con- 
tinued after graduation with the 
Syracuse University Alumni News 


magazine. She gained extensive pub- 
lic relations and editing experience in 
the insurance field and with the Syra- 
cuse Nationals professional basket- 
ball club before returning to Syracuse 
University for another editing assign- 
ment with their Audio-Visual Center. 

Most recently she served in a pub- 
lic relations capacity under a civil 
service appointment with New York 
State government in Albany 


Children’s Book Week 
November 12-18 


Aids for Children’s Book Week, 
1961, may be secured by writing 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Mrs. Grose Ends Long 
Service With Association 


A record of long service on the 
PSEA Headquarters Staff ended June 
30 when Mrs. Pearl Hopple Grose 
retired. As supervisor of the mailing 
room, Pearl was responsible for keep- 
ing the mailing list up-to-date so that 
members would receive their Jour- 
NALS promptly each month. 


This summer Mrs. Grose and her 
husband, who were married in March 
were guests of honor at a luncheon 
attended by the Staff and a com- 
mittee of the Executive Council. She 
was presented a Hamilton watch as 
a token of appreciation for her 361% 
years of service to the organization. 


Dim Outlook for Federal Aid 


The outlook for passage by Con- 
gress of a broad federal aid to educa- 
tion program as requested by Presi- 
dent Kennedy grows dimmer and 
dimmer. Any hope for this program 
has now been abandoned either for 
federal aid for school construction 
and salaries or for school construction 
alone. 


The issue apparently was resolved 
on September 12 when the Senate 
voted a two-year extension of the 
impacted areas school aid program 
and a two-year extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. This 
appears to be the action that Con- 
gress will take this year. It does not in 
any way expand the current program. 


Scranton Newsletter 
Contest Winner 


The Scranton Public Schools News- 
letter has been selected from among 
400 entries from 41 states as the best 
in its field in a national school public 
relations contest sponsored by School 
Management magazine and the School 
Board Publications Association of 
Rutgers University. 


Citations for outstanding achieve- 
ment are to be issued to the Scranton 
School Board and to Eugene M. Lan- 
gan, the district's curriculum co- 
ordinator... Mr. Langan edits the 
newspaper which has been published 
for three years to keep parents and 
other interested citizens informed of 
developments in the school district. 
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+ EARN YOUR STARS x 


SEA is encouraging everyone to 
hoot for the stars. Not through 
> -scopes, nor rockets, nor radar, but 

_ down-to-earth membership drive. 


(his campaign is aimed at securing 

memberships in PSEA with the 

ies slated exclusively for the build- 
ing fund. 


For those who participate most 
actively, a special classification known 
as “Star Builders’’ has been set up. 
These are teachers who sponsor five 
life memberships. The JoURNAL will 
carry their names in recognition of 
such a fine expression of professional 
responsibility toward their Associa- 
tion. 


So become a “Star Builder” and 
keep on sponsoring those life mem- 
berships. Each additional group of 
five new ones brings another star. 
The coupon in this issue carries com- 
plete details. 


Yes, I want to 


For the Building Fund 


Form of Bequest 


A number of members have in- 
quired as to a suitable form for mak- 
ing a bequest to the Building Fund. 
The following is suggested: 


I give, devise, and bequeath to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in the City 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the sum 

Dollars 
), to be applied to the 
Association's Building Fund for re- 
duction of mortgage indebtedness; 
or, in the event that at the time of 
my death such indebtedness is com- 
pletely liquidated, then the proceeds 
of this bequest shall be added to the 
principal or corpus of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association's 
Permanent Fund then in effect. 


Retirement Beneficiary 


In a similar way, any one who has 


no immediate relatives to whom he 
owes an obligation may wish to make 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association beneficiary on his retire- 
ment. In such instances, all that is 
necessary is to indicate the following: 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation (Building Fund) 

400 North Third Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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We must look to teachers—the teach- 
ers in every land—to provide educa- 
tional leadership for a free world. We 
look to the teachers to show young 
people that the goal of men must not be 
war—but peace—that the purpose of 
men is not hatred but friendship, and 
the happiness of nations lies not in 
dominance, but in harmony. We look 
to the teachers to give us knowledge 
without which mere technical informa- 
tion can be dangerous. 

—Carlos P. Romulo 


contribute to the building fund 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Street 


Teaching Position. .. 


Local Branch or County Chapter 


PSEA Region 


| wish to make payment as follows: 


$200 full payment 
$100 a year for two years 
$ 50 a year for four years 


(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1961-62,* deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 


Sponsor 


Address 


Enclosed is 


Present to your Region president or mail to: 


E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 


*This credit is available only to June 30, 1962 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





President Kennedy Issues 


Proclamation for Education 


Week 


@©Fabian Bachrach 


WHEREAS wide knowledge and the free interchange of thought are essen 
tial to the growth and vitality of our Nation; and 

WHEREAS our political and social institutions depend for their perpetuatior 
and strength upon an informed, responsible, and confident people; and 

WHEREAS we are at a time of growth in our country which gives us no 
only greater means for the satisfaction of our material needs but also more 
opportunities for the cultivation of learning and wisdom; and 

WHEREAS it is appropriate that a special period be set aside each year to 
mark the importance of education and the continuing need to improve and 
strengthen it: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate the period from November 5 through Novem- 
ber 11, 1961, as American Education Week. 

I urge that all of us during that week take part, through school and com- 
munity, in observances to focus attention upon the force for good which 
education has been and must continue to be in our national life; and that we 
honor our teachers and school officials for whom every week is education week. 

The education of our people should be a lifelong process by which we con- 
tinue to feed new vigor into the lifestream of the Nation through intelligent, 
reasoned decisions. Let us not think of education only in terms of its costs, 
but rather in terms of the infinite potential of the human mind that can be 
realized through education. Let us think of education as the means of de- 
veloping our greatest abilities, because in each of us there is a private hope 
and dream which, fulfilled, can be translated into benefit for everyone and 


greater strength for our Nation. 





Distressed School 
Districts Listed 


A release from the Department of 
Public Instruction lists by counties 
37 school districts which have been 
declared distressed and will be oper- 
ated by a Special Board of Control. 
Full responsibility for these districts 
is vested in the State Superintendent 
who has designated Harold O. Speidel 
as administrator of distressed dis- 
tricts. 

Allegheny County 

Wall Borough 
Blair County 

Freedom Township 

Newry Borough 
Cambria County 

Ashville Borough 

Dean Township 

East Conemaugh Borough 

Elder Township 
Centre County 

Benner Township 
Clearfield County 

West Keating Township 
Elk County 

Fox Township 
Lackawanna County 

Dunmore Borough 

Olyphant Borough 

Throop Borough 
Luzerne County 

Courtdale Borough 

Duryea Borough 

Jenkins Township 
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Pittston Township 

Pringle Borough 

Yatesville Borough 
Northumberland County 

Coal Township 

Kulpmont Borough 

Mt. Carmel Township 
Potter County 

Lewisville Borough 
Schuylkill County 

Branch Township 

Cass Township 

Coaldale Borough 

Delano Township 

East Norwegian Township 

Foster Township 

Gilberton Borough 

Kline Township 

Middleport Borough 

New Castle Township 

New Philadelphia Borough 

Reilly Township 

West Mahanoy Township 
Westmoreland County 

Upper Tyrone Township 

o— 


The new world environment requires 
a tradition which is neither Eastern nor 
Western but universal and based on the 
conception of man, on the recognition 
of his uniqueness, the freedom and 
creativity of the individual person, the 
demand for personal dignity and au- 


tonomy. 
—Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
Vice President of India 


Retirement Alert 


For Teachers Who Want to Obtain 
Credit for Former Full-Time School 
Service for Which They Have Not 
Been Credited Heretofore 


Recently PSEA Headquarters has 
been receiving inquiries like these: 

“T taught in the public schools of 
X school district for the entire school 
year 1944-45 as a full-time substitute 
for a teacher on military leave during 
World War II. At that time the 
school board did not deduct con- 
tributions to the Retirement System 
from my salary. After the War | 
was asked to take a permanent posi- 
tion with the same school district. 
I accepted the position and have con- 
tinued to teach there since the 1945- 
46 school year during which I began 
to make contributions to the Retire- 
ment Fund. I now have 16 years of 
credited service. Is there any way in 
which I can obtain credit for the 
school service I rendered during 1944- 
457" 


‘When I received my annual state- 
ment from the Retirement Board | 
discovered that I was credited with 
only 9 years of service as of June 30, 
1960. Since I had been employed for 
10 years as a full-time teacher up to 
that time, I requested and received 
a verification of the statement from 
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e Retirement Board. I learned 
,at I had not been credited with 
rvice for my first year of teaching. 
inquired of our local school officials 
d was reminded that during my 
‘st year of teaching I had been em- 
oyed as a full-time substitute to 
elieve the head teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools so that they would 
free to perform administrative 
duties. No contributions were de- 
ducted from my salary during that 
year. Has there been any legislation 
passed which will permit me to pur- 
chase credit for my first year of 
service? 


PSEA'’s reply is— 


In both these instances under Act 
619 of the 1961 General Assembly the 
member may obtain credit for his 
service. This act permits any con- 
tributor with school service prior to 
December 31, 1961, who has not re- 
ceived credit for such service, to 
receive credit provided he: 

|. Files an application in writing 
with the Retirement Board PRIOR 
[TO DECEMBER 31, 1961. 

2. Submits proof satisfactory to 
the Retirement Board of all or part 
of such service. 

3. Makes the payments required 
prior to December 31, 1962. 

To purchase such credited service 
you must pay (1) the total contribu- 


tions that you would have made in 
accordance with the salary you earned 
at the time you rendered the service 
and (2) an additional amount as the 
share of the school district and the 
Commonwealth on account of such 
service. 


Example: 


A contributor has a year of full- 
time service in the school year 1948- 
49 as a permanent substitute for a 
teacher on a sabbatical leave. He 
has no credited service for that year 
and made no contributions to the 
Retirement System during that year. 
His rate of contribution was 5% and 
his salary for that year was $2,000. 
His total payment to purchase this 
year of service will be approximately 
$200 (2 x 5% x $2,000-= $200). The 
amount paid by him as the share of 
the school district and Common- 
wealth is treated as if it were a part 
of his accumulated deductions until 
he actually retires. It is payable in 
the event of his withdrawal from 
public school service before retire- 
ment or it is paid to his beneficiary 
in the event of death before retire- 
ment. Like other accumulated de- 
ductions the amount he has paid 
earns interest at 4%. 

Purchase of credit for part-time 
service is not permitted under the 
Act. For your service to qualify as 


ke 


full-time employment it must meet 
the definition adopted by the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board: 
“A full-time public school employe 
is an employe of the Board of Educa- 
tion or Board of School Directors 
regularly engaged five (5) hours or 
more each school day and paid from 
funds of the school board or funds 
under the jurisdiction of the school 
board on an hourly, daily, monthly 
or annual basis; provided, however, 
that full-time employment shall not 
mean employment which is intended 
to continue for a period of less than 
three (3) consecutive months.”’ 

To get such credit you must re- 
quest an application form to purchase 
credit for service not heretofore cred- 
ited from the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, PRIOR TO DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1961. Upon receipt 
of the completed application the Re- 
tirement Board will forward to you 
the amount of the payments you owe. 
You are required under the Act to 
make the payment to the Retirement 
Board prior to December 31, 1962. 





Erie Superintendent 


Honors PTA Presidents 


State PTA President Mrs. Harold 
Moore, Erie City Council PTA 
President Mrs. Walter Beyer, and 
the presidents of the 31 Erie school 
units were presented with certificates 
of appreciation by Joseph H. Zipper, 
superintendent, on the Erie public 
schools’ weekly television program, 
“Classroom.” 


Each school president of the 31 
Erie school units was interviewed 
by Doctor Zipper as to the achieve- 
ments and goals of the individual 
school PTA unit. 


The television public information 
series, “Classroom, is conducted 
each Wednesday at 9:30 am. in 
cooperation with television station 
WICU. 
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Beastie S a 


Mrs. Walter Beyer, Erie City Council PTA president, and Superintendent Joseph 


H. Zipper 
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Exchange Teachers in 
Pennsylvania and Abroad 


The Teacher Exchange Section of 
the Division of International Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an- 
nounced the names of American 
teachers who have received govern- 
ment grants to go abroad for the 


Joanne K. Brosso 
McClure Elementary School 
Philadelphia 


Hazel S. Christman 
Abington Sr. H. S. 


Robert H. Falkenstein 
Upper Moreland H. S. 
Willow Grove 


Mrs. Charlotte W. Franklin 
Gillespie Jr. H. S. 
Philadelphia 


Robert W. Haubrich 
North Hills H. S. 
Pittsburgh 


Umberto LaPaglia 
John Bartram Sr. H. S. 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Lois V. McConnell 
Somerset St. School 
Johnstown 


Shirley A. McPherson 
Sewickley Elementary School 
Elizabeth A. Skougor 


Widener Memorial School 
Philadelphia 


1961-62 school year and of teachers 
from abroad who are teaching in the 
U.S. 

In the list, we find the following 
names of Pennsylvania teachers and 
the teachers from abroad who are ex- 
changing with these individuals. 


Katherine F. Ward 
England 


Catherine M. Marshall 
Scotland 


Hermann Rother 
Germany 


Joan Richardson 
England 


Kenneth H. Rogers 
England 


Marjorie Pickworth 
England 


Mrs. Ethel Pollard 
England 


Jessie S. Paterson 
Scotland 


Mrs. Moira J. Abbott 
England 


The following people from Pennsylvania are abroad to teach in the 


countries indicated: 


Thomas G. Bruni 
South Mouniain Jr. H. S. 


Allentown 


John K. DeFrancesco 
LaSalle College 
Philadelphia 


Thomas H. Driscoll 
Pennypack Elementary School 
Hatboro 


John R. Freefield 
Liberty H. S. 
Bethlehem 


Robert E. Geisel 
Brown Preparatory School 
Philadelphia 


Edward N. Jenkins 
Friends’ Central School 
Philadelphia 


The following people from abroad 


schools indicated: 


Marie-Therese Baillon 
France 

Karl Hartmann 
Germany 

Jose M. Ribas 

Spain 

Maria Rico 

Spain 

Anne-Marie Schweitzer 
France 
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Spain 


Italy 


British West Indies 


Germany 


Iran 


Cambodia 


are teaching in the Pennsylvania 


York Suburban H. S. 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington 


Wilkes College 
Wilkes-Barre 


Moravian Seminary for Girls 
Bethlehem 


West Shore Jr. H. S. 
Lemoyne 


General Assembly, from page 60 


program was not adopted. It is also 
to be regretted that there was lack 
of agreement on a long range program 
both as to method of financing and 
as to sources of revenue. 


No Special Session Planned 

As the General Assembly ad- 
journed, speculation was current 
whether the Governor, because of the 
pressing educational needs, would call 
a special session to consider education 
during the remainder of 1961, or per- 
haps to run concurrently with the 
1962 fiscal session. 

On September 12, the Governor 
signed a number of educational bills. 
In an accompanying statement he 
made clear that he would not call a 
special session inasmuch as the same 
divisive forces would obtain in the 
special session as in the session just 
concluded. Rather he would urge 
those who recognized the needs of our 
public schools to make sure that there 
be elected to the General Assembly 
at the next general election those 
favorable to a broad and inclusive 
school program. 

Inasmuch as the Governor has not 
acted on all the bills that were placed 
on his desk following adjournment, a 
detailed listing of the legislation en- 
acted in 1961 will appear in the No- 
vember JOURNAL together with a 
comparative analysis of the financial 
appropriations to the various agencies 
for education. 

The session was a difficult one. 
Too frequently the merits of the 
legislation were measured on the basis 
of cost. The select committee pre- 
sented a new control factor that was 
at times confusing as compared to 
the normal processes of dealing solely 
with the respective Education Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

At the end of the 1961 session many 
of our basic educational problems re- 
main unsolved. Most serious of these 
are the inadequate financial struc- 
ture of our schools and the unsatis- 
factory provision for professional sal- 
aries. These must be priorities in the 
1963 session. 
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:961 Education Congress 
Plans Announced 


The Education Congress, spon- 
sored by the Department of Public 
Instruction and planned cooperative- 
ly with the Pennsylvania Association 
of Chief School Administrators, will 
be held in the Forum of the Educa- 
tion Building, Monday and Tuesday, 
November 20 and 21. 

Addressing the Congress during the 
first session, which will begin at 10:00 
a.m., Monday, will be Charles H. 
Boehm, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and Fred M. Hechinger, 
education editor, The New York 
Times. 

The afternoon program will feature 
an address on teaching machines by 
Thomas Clemens, a member of the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education. 
He will use slides to illustrate his 
talk. Several members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction staff 
in short presentations will describe 
some of the projects which are cur- 
rently underway, or have been com- 
pleted. 

Following this program will be the 
business session of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Chief School Admin- 
istrators. 

The third and final session on 
Tuesday morning will be concerned 
with legislation in Pennsylvania. A 
panel will present the important 
phases of recently enacted legislation 
after which there will be an oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion 
by those in attendance. 


School Directors Move 
Forward in Education 


The 65th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
October 26-28. Meetings will be in 
the Zembo Mosque. 

Again, the School Directors will 
combine their convention with the 
47th annual convention of the As- 
sociation of School Board Secretaries. 

Speakers will include: Joseph M. 
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Bertotti, director, education and 
public relations, General Electric 
Company; Millard E. Gladfelter, 
president, Temple University; Ralph 
C. Swan, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Alfred W. Beat- 
tie, superintendent, Allegheny County 
schools; Clayton B. Hershey, en- 
gineering consultant, Pennsylvania 
Electric Association; William I. Bev- 
an, consultant, Pennsylvania School 
Bus Association; Fred Miller, di- 
rector, Public Service Institute, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

At the annual banquet on Friday 
evening, there will be four professional 
stage show acts. Nearly 100 firms 
will display school products and 
architectural services. 


Harrisburg Headquarters for 
Audio-Visual Convention 


The Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
will be the headquarters of the joint 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Audio- 
Visual Instruction Directors, the 
Pennsylvania Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion for Teacher Education, and the 
Film Librarians Association. The 
dates are November 1-4. 


The program is being planned with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Instructional Materials and Mass 
Media of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Part of 
the meetings will be held in Room 321 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
are Future of NDEA: State and Fed- 
eral Levels; Stimulating Research in 
Public Schools; What to Look for in 
Equipment Buying; Blue Ribbon 
Practices in Audio-Visual Education; 
Are Our New Buildings Obsolete?; 
Self Instruction Devices—Program 
Texts vs. Teaching Machines. 

A planetarium demonstration, 
Bringing Stars Down to Earth, will 
be given in the Forum of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Thursday 
evening, November 2, from 7:30 to 
9:30. 


Supervision and Curriculum 
Department Meets in Nov. 


The eleventh annual fall conference 
of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of PSEA 
will meet in the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg on November 19, 20, and 
21. The theme this year is “New 
Directions for Learning.” 

Speakers at the general sessions 
will be Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant 
Commissioner for International Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Edu- 
cation; Muriel Crosby, assistant 
superintendent, Wilmington public 
schools, and Margaret Gill, executive 
secretary, ASCD. 

There will be discussion groups on 
The Academically Able, The Junior 
High School We Need, Extension of 
The School Year, Human Variability 
and Learning, and Action Research. 

Assemblies will be held on such 
topics as New Directions in English 
Instruction, Elementary School 
Evaluation, Elementary Libraries, 
Testing for Creativity, Individualized 
Reading, and Physical Fitness. All 
groups and assemblies will feature 
noted personnel as speakers and/or 
consultants. 

The program is structured so that 
delegates will be able to attend all 
general sessions, one group discussion, 
and two assemblies. A department 
dinner will be held on Monday eve- 
ning and a luncheon on Tuesday. 

Registration fees will be $2 for 
members of the Department and $3 
for non-members. Preregistration is 
encouraged to insure assignments in 
groups and assemblies of personal 
interest. Preregistration blanks will 
be mailed to all members in October. 


English Teachers 
To Hear C. P. Snow 


British physicist-novelist C. P. 
Snow, American poet and playwright 
Archibald MacLeish, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Sterling M. 
McMurrin, theatrical producer-direc- 
tor Harold Clurman, and NCTE 
President Harold B. Allen headline 
the 1961 November convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Philadelphia, according to 
James R. Squire, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Speaking on the convention theme, 
“With New Endeavor,” President 
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Allen shares the Thanksgiving eve- 
ning platform with Sir Charles P. 
Snow. Archibald MacLeish addresses 
the annual banquet Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, with Sterling McMurrin, who 
will speak on “The Role of Govern- 
ment in English Education.” Harold 
Clurman queries Saturday's annual 
luncheon with “Do You Go to the 
Theater? And How?” 

With Philadelphia's Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel as headquarters, the 
NCTE opens its 51st annual meeting 
with four pre-convention study groups 
on Developing an Articulated English 
Program, Language and Linguistics 
in School Programs, Teaching of 
Composition, and In-Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Forty-eight Friday programs for 
elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers of English and the language 
arts form the heart of the convention. 
Co-sponsoring some programs are the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teach- 
er Education and Certification, the 
International Reading Association, 
the Philadelphia Public School Press 
Association, the Speech Association 
of America, and the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. 

Other speakers include Gerald 
Weales, University of Pennsylvania; 
David Taylor, Elkins Park; Robert 
E. Spiller, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Philip Young, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


Harrisburg Eucators 
Entertain Retired Colleagues 


For further information, write the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Tri-State Business 
Educators 


The annual convention of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association 
will be held on Friday evening, 
November 3, and Saturday morning, 
November 4, at Hotel Webster Hall, 
Pittsburgh. The theme is “Challenges 
Ahead in Business Education.” John 
F. Cord of Stowe Township, McKees 
Rocks, is president. 

On a panel, Preparing Students for 
Modern Industry, at 8:45 p.m. on 
Friday, the following will be featured: 
Automation, H. E. Ross, manager, 
Pittsburgh Education Center, IBM; 
Economic Literacy, Anne Gucken- 
berger, office manager, United States 
Steel Corporation; Human Relations, 
Frank Poland, director, education 
and training, Weirton Steel Company. 

On Saturday, there will be meetings 
for those interested in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and com- 
munications. 


Kutztown Plans Art 
Education Conference 


Kutztown State College will hold 
its 23rd Annual Art Education Con- 
ference on November 3 on the colleg2 
campus. 

This one-day conference will bz 
based on Understanding Man as a 
Creative Individual. Interpretation 
of the theme will center on the cul- 
tural role of the arts as evidenced in 
the artists’ relation to social, political, 
religious, economic, and physical en- 
vironment. 

Exploring approaches to the intro- 
duction to the arts grows out of a 
recurringly expressed need by in- 
dividuals directly concerned with the 
education of youth. 


Outstanding personalities in the 
arts will highlight the conference 
Jules Heller, director, School of the 
Arts, Pennsylvania State University, 
will address the conferees on the 
theme of the conference following the 
luncheon. Chen Chi, internationally- 
famous water-colorist, will speak on 
“The Artist and His Environment” 
following the dinner; Richard Hirsch, 
director, Allentown Art Museum, and 
Samuel Gundy, director, Reading 
Museum and Art Gallery, will con- 
sider the cooperative relationship of 
the museum; Kenneth Beittel, Penn- 
sylvania State University, will dis- 
cuss directions from research for in- 
troduction to the arts. 


All the retired teachers of the Harrisburg school district were invited in November to hear J. Frank Faust, past President 
of the PSEA and retired superintendent of the Chambersburg schools, tell about his recent trip around the world with Mrs. 
Faust. Doctor Faust showed slides of the places they visited. 

There were 50 former teachers present who expressed appreciation to the Harrisburg Educators Association for the nice 


social evening. 
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Legal Interest 
DZURKO vs. PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 


No. 13 April Term, 1961 


Facts: An action was brought by 
the parents of a student at Charleroi 
Borough school district for injuries 
he sustained as a result of an accident 
between an automobile and a bicycle 
on which he was riding. At the time 
of the accident he was insured under 
a scholastic group accident insurance 
policy which provided for compensa- 
tion if accidental injuries result while 
the insured is traveling directly 
between home and school for the pur- 
pose of attending or returning from 
regularly scheduled classes, but only 
if such travel occurred within one 
hour before the beginning of or dis- 
missal from school. 

On the day of the accident the 
pupil started to walk toward his home 
located fifteen hundred feet north- 
west of the school. He met a friend 
who asked him to accompany him 
on an errand to a downtown store. 
The boys proceeded on the friend's 
bicycle toward the store which was 
fifteen hundred feet east of the school. 
Midway between the school and the 
store the bicycle collided with an 
automobile and the insured student 
was injured. The lower court ruled 
in favor of the insured and an appeal 
was taken to the Superior Court. 
QuESTION: Does coverage under the 
terms of an insurance policy provid- 
ing compensation for the accidental 
injury to an insured while traveling 
directly between home and school 
permit any deviation in a path from 
the home to the school? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Discussion: The court acknowledged 
that the lexicographical interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘‘directly’’ means a 
straight line without deviation of 
course. This definition must govern 
the construction of the policy as the 
word is clear and not ambiguous. 
The court held, however, that the 
policy should be reasonably con- 
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Opinion filed June 15, 1961 


strued and concluded “this group 
coverage was intended to protect 
parents from injury to their children 
while going to or from a school. A 
reasonable, practical, and fair inter- 
pretation of the intention of the 
parties must leave some elasticity in 
the meaning of the word ‘directly’ to 
school and home, so that in the light 
of the object of the coverage and the 
human nature of the children covered, 
reasonable deviation is permitted so 
long as there is no abandonment of 
the intended purpose of the provision. 
‘While the subject matter may affect 
the meaning of the parties’ word, es- 
pecially when, in connection with 
that subject matter, a conventional 
interpretation would give an unrea- 
sonable result, the court will en- 
deavor to find the interpretation 
which will effectuate the reasonable 
result intended or advance the pre- 
sumed true purpose”. 6 PLE, 
chapter 6, sec. 121, pages 160-161.” 
The verdict in favor of the insured 
was sustained. 


Executive Council 


The 1961 Executive Council met in 
the Appian Room of the Harrisburger 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Thursday, August 
24, beginning at 4:20 p.m., and Fri- 
day, August 25, with President G. 
Baker Thompson presiding. Mr. 
McKelvey opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Rott Catt—Present were: Robert 
A. Beebe, Meyer Berkowitz, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Irving T. Chatter- 
ton, Frank T. Dolbear, Doris Flick, 
H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, J. Alvin Hertzog, Joseph J. 
Kata, Floyd H. Kilmer, Paul W. 
Kutz, William H. Lee, Donald Mc- 
Kelvey, Mrs. Allene H. Masterson, 
Hester Munden, David G. Olson, 
Ralph Patterson, Russell Patterson, 


Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Daniel A. 
Rohrbach, Walter H. Sauvain, E. Ray 
Shank, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, G. 
Baker Thompson, Jane P. Walker. 

Charles H. Boehm, State Super- 
intendent, met with the Council for 
dinner and Warren E. Ringler repre- 
sented the State Superintendent at 
the Friday meeting. 

Kermit M. Stover, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Expanded Program and 
Building, Joseph Siegman, chairman, 
Legislative Committee, Lewis F. Ad- 
ler, PSEA Attorney, and memters of 
Headquarters Staff met with Council 
Mrnutes—On motion of Russell Pat- 
terson, seconded by Mr. Olson, the 
minutes of the June 28 meeting were 
approved. 

THE VicE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—Mrs. 
Boyd told of her experiences at sum- 
mer school and her participation in a 
class discussion on merits of PSEA 
membership. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—Mr. Gayman reported 
that the audit of the Association ac- 
counts has been completed and all 
accounts showed accurate recording. 
A formal report from the auditor will 
be made later. He presented the 
financial report of the Association for 
the month of July and reported in 
detail on the building fund. On 
motion of Mr. Beebe, seconded by 
Mrs. Shupe, the financial report was 
approved. 

EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING— 
Doctor Stover stated that the Com- 
mittee had met on Thursday and 
made a tour of the new building as did 
the Executive Council. He presented 
for action the following recommenda- 
tions of the Committee: 

Completion date—Miss Munden 
moved, seconded by Mr. Lee, that the 
Council go on record indicating the 
desire to see the Building completed 
as soon as possible and that the Com- 
mittee be asked to put all possible 
pressure on contractors to finish the 
work by October 15. Motion passed. 
Star Builders—On motion of Russell 
Patterson, seconded by Mrs. Riden, 
Council accepted the recommendation 
of the Committee to consider as “star 
builder’’ any person who secures at 
least five new life memberships and to 
give an additional star for each five 
memberships. 

Building Superintendent—On motion 
of Mr. Olson, seconded by Doctor 
Sauvain, Council approved the em- 
ployment, effective when building is 
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completed, of Clyde Fry, Harrisburg, 
as building superintendent at $8,000 
per year. 


Mortgage—On motion of Mr. Beebe, 
seconded by Doctor Chatterton, 
Council authorized the Executive 
Secretary and the Building Committee 
to negotiate for a mortgage loan on 
the new building at the time of its 
completion with the condition that 
the loan may be paid off as rapidly as 
possible. 


Parking—On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Shank, Council ap- 
proved the plan to provide parking 
space for staff members at the Down- 
town Garage at a rate of $120 a month 
for fifteen cars. 


Membership—The Executive Secre- 
tary reported that membership ma- 
terial had been mailed to Local 
Branches. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Rohrbach, seconded by Mr. 
McKelvey, Council approved plans 
for the 1961 Harrisburg Convention 
with reference to rules of procedure, 
order of business, Executive Council 
report to House of Delegates, pro- 
gram and speakers, hotel reserva- 
tions, ballots, report of nominations 
and elections committee, social func- 
tions, and finances. 


Recess for dinner—At 6:00 p.m, 
Council recessed for dinner. Council 
reconvened at 8:00 p.m. Doctor 
Boehm spoke briefly and President 
Thompson gave a very interesting re- 
port of his trip around the world and 
his participation in WCOTP. 


LEGAL SERvICE—Mr. Adler reported 
on legal cases now pending as follows: 
Goepfert and Becker case awaiting 
final decision; Mabel Hopfer case to 
be heard by court en banc; Francis 
P. Long, Jr., request for assistance 
referred to Region president for 
further information; Mrs. Eileen J. 
Bierer, school nurse, Redstone Town- 
ship. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Siegman, Mr. 
Moser, and Mr. Koch reported on the 
general legislative situation at the 
State level. Mr. Moser and Mr. 
Koch spoke in detail of a number of 
bills that had been approved, others 
pending, and still others for which 
there was no hope of passage. They 
reported that it appeared the General 
Assembly would conclude during the 
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week of August 28, following which a 
complete report would be made avail- 
able to the membership. 

Mr. Hare spoke of a meeting which 
he attended at NEA Headquarters on 
August 21, at which time a group of 
leaders from various states considered 
the so-called compromise package 
which was presented by Secretary 
Ribicoff and Senator Morse. Follow- 
ing the meeting the NEA Legislative 
Division issued a statement which re- 
jected the new “compromise” and 
called for a realistic program in ac- 
cordance with original promises. 
Recess—At 10:15 p.m., Council re- 
cessed until Friday, August 25, at 
9:00 a.m. 

DPI REPRESENTATIVE—MTr. Ringler 
told Council about personnel changes 
in the Department, book exhibits 
available in the curriculum bureau, 
and audio-visual developments. He 
reported that teacher placement ser- 
vice had been transferred to the State 
Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 

NEA Directors—Attention was di- 
rected to the designation of delegates 
to the NEA instructional program in 
Washington, D. C., the early part of 
December. Mrs. Graham asked that 
Council endorse the breakthrough 
goal of 57,589 NEA members in 
Pennsylvania in 1961-62. 

On motion of Mrs. Riden, seconded 
by Mr. Dolbear, Council accepted the 
goal for Pennsylvania. 


NEA DEPARTMENT OF RurRAL EDu- 
CATION—Mr. Gayman reported that 
the NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation was holding its annual con- 
ference at the Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, beginning September 29. He 
indicated that inasmuch as Penn- 
sylvania is the host State a reception 
would be sponsored jointly by the 
PSEA and the Chief School Ad- 
ministrators. On motion of Mr. Lee, 
seconded by Mr. Rohrbach, Council 
voted the necessary finances to 
participate in its host responsibilities. 
INFORMATION—Members of Council 
reported on activities within their 
respective Regions and Departments. 

Mr. Lauterbach reported on the 
Local Leaders Conferences to be held 
throughout the State during Septem- 
ber and October. He stated the two 
major topics to be discussed will be 
membership and the progress of the 
reorganization of County Chapters, 
Area Local Branches, and Local As- 
sociations. 


NEA INSURANCE PROGRAM—M1r. 
Golden, liaison for the Prudentiz] 
Insurance Company in the NEA ir- 
surance program, appeared before 
Council and explained the procedures 
by which members of the PSEA and 
NEA could participate in the NEA 
insurance program. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNIFORM TERMS 
oF PSEA CommiTTEES—Mrs. Boyd, 
chairman, presented the report of the | 
subcommittee. Following discussion 
and modification, on motion of Rus- 
sell Patterson, seconded by Mr. 
Shank, Council accepted the report as 
follows: 

As of January |, 1962, the members 
of all committees, elective and ap- 
pointive, shall serve for a term of two 
years. Members of appointive com- 
mittees shall be eligible to serve not 
more than six consecutive years. 

The power to appoint members to 
committees is vested finally in the 
President. 

The Executive Secretary was di- 
rected to draft the necessary amend- 
ments. 

Luncheon—At 12:00 noon, Council 
recessed for luncheon. It went into 
executive session at | :30 p.m. 

(Mr. Dolbear, Doctor Chatterton, 
and Russell Patterson did not attend 
the afternoon session.) 


STAFF RETIREMENT—On motion of 
Mr. Kutz, seconded by Ralph Patter- 
son, Council approved the request 
from Mr. Gayman that he be author- 
ized to transfer ownership of certain 
retirement policies registered in the 
name of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association as beneficiary to 
Mrs. Pearl Hopple Grose and M. 
Elizabeth Matthews, retiring em- 
ployes of PSEA, in accordance with 
the original retirement plan agree- 
ment with the NEA. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Insurance Program—Mr. Stafford re- 
ported that pending the outcome of 
retirement legislation in this session 
of the General Assembly which would 
provide benefits after ten years, it 
seemed advisable to hold in abeyance 
promotion of the PSEA insurance 
program. He stated, however, that 
from his analysis of the programs in 
various states the PSEA proposal was 
outstanding in its benefit to meet the 
immediate insurance needs among the 
young members of the profession. 
TV Program—Mr. Leuschner re- 
ported that he was negotiating with 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the starting point for all searches 
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Inquire as to how you can modernize your reference sections at 
substantial savings with our generous trade-in allowances. 
Write to your nearest World Book Encyclopedia office. 


George C. Bye Glenard Hunt 
2903 D North 7th Street 300 Mt. Lebanon Blvd. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


A. L. Juris 
Miners National Bank Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre 


Sam Green 
315 Depot Street 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Owen L. Murray 
Box 242 
Wynnewood 
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KDKA, Pittsburgh, on a 1 V program 
for the western area of the State; 
Channel 3, WRCV, Philadelphia, will 
begin a new series in September; 
Channel 8, WGAL, Lancaster, will 
carry a thirteen-week series; Channel 
10, WFBG, Altoona, is planning to 
carry the NEA TV series. 

New BusINEss 

Expenses of Council Memters to State- 
wide meetings—On motion of Miss 
Walker, seconded by Mr. Kata, Coun- 
cil approved the payment of expenses 
of Council members from the Council 
budget unless paid by the sponsoring 
group. This is for attendance at 
State-wide meetings of PSEA De- 
partments, Commissions, and Com- 
mittees. 

NEA Delegates Expenses—Miss Wal- 
ker made a motion, seconded by Mrs. 
Masterson, that one-half of expense 
money to NEA State delegates be 
paid at the time of registration and 
the other half on the last day of the 
Convention, with a deduction of the 
per diem allowance for each day the 
delegate is not in attendance at the 
business meeting. 


On motion of Mr. Shank, seconded 
by Mr. Kutz, the motion was tabled 
and the President requested to ap- 
point a committee to study the prob- 
lem and make recommendation. 


Mr. Thompson appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: Miss Walker, 
chairman, Mr. McKelvey, Mr. Kutz, 
and Mrs. Masterson. 


Amendment to PSEA Constitution— 
Mr. Gayman presented a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to 
give the Department of Administra- 
tion a third member on Council. 


On motion of Mr. Shank, seconded 
by Doctor Sauvain, Council gave 
favorable support to the amendment. 


Time to Teach—Mr. Gayman re- 
quested the reprinting of 5,000 copies 
of Time to Teach because of con- 
tinuing demands. On motion of Mr. 
McKelvey, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, 
the request was approved. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 2:50 p.m., Coun- 
cil adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 


=. 


Lancaster Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


Past presidents of the Lancaster 
Education Association were honored 
February 16 at the group's silver 
anniversary program in McCaskey 
High School. Past presidents who 
had not received PSEA pins and 
certificates were presented them by 
G. Carl McComsey, Lafayette school 
principal. Sarah E. Bitner reviewed 
the history of the organization. 

Joseph Rader, president, intro- 
duced O. H. Aurand, superintendent; 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, PSEA, and Mrs. 
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Lillian Kauffman, the local vice 


president. These three spoke. 

Pictured above are, left to right: 
First row—Clarence M. Ebersole, 
David H. Albertson, Colsin Shelly, 
Mrs. Evelyn Warfel Rollo, and Fred 
Zeller. Second row—Mary Bergan, 
Tompkins Smith, Roy Brenneman, 
H. Leland Hoover, A. Lincoln Charles, 
and Charles R. Eshelman. Third 
row—Joseph E. Rader, E. Jerry 
Brooks, Doris Flick, and Clifford D. 
Hartman. 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburz, 
Monday morning, July 31, at 9:20 
a.m. 

Rott CaLtt—Present were: Kenneth 

D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, Harry kK. § 
Gerlach, Allen C. Harman, Fred L. § 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, chairman, and James Wil- 
liams. 

A. Clair Moser and Harold J. Koch 
of Headquarters Staff and Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, met with the 
Committee. : 


Joseph L. Orlosky and Norman C. 
Brillhart, representing Russell H. 
Kistler, observer representatives of 
the Midwestern and Eastern Regions, 
respectively, also met with the Com- @ 
mittee. 

Absent but accounted for: M. 

Isabel Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, and Charles 
D. Sproul. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 
lach, seconded by Mr. Marshall, the 
minutes of the meeting of June 2-3 
were approved. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
reported on contacts with members of 
the General Assembly. While they 
found some opposition in certain 
areas to legislation dealing with re- 
organization of school districts, they 
indicated that there was a preponder- 
ance of approval among school groups 
for such legislation. They also re- 
ported concern about the need for 
enactment of adequate subsidy and 
salary programs. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—A number of com- 

munications requested action on the 

retired teachers legislation and dual 
coverage in the integrated Retire- 
ment System. 

ACTION ON PSEA Bitts—Mr. Moser 

reported that the following bills have 

been signed by the Governor : 

S.B. 306—Act 343—provides a new 
salary schedule for the faculty of 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade School 

H.B. 58—Act 220—continues in- 
creased retirement annuities for 
retired teachers and includes dis- 
ability annuitants 

H.B. 351—Act 224—provides liberal- 
ized leaves of absence for presidents 
and faculty members of State Col- 
leges 

H.B. 722—Act 383—prohibits termi- 
nation of contract on account of age 
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sr members of the integrated Re- 
iement System until age 65. 

ir. Moser also reported action on 
r PSEA bills. 
ihe Committee reviewed bills re- 
ced from the Select Committee on 
ication. 


‘he Committee noted the failure to 
sort a salary bill and is insisting on 
he enactment of such a bill. The 
‘ommittee reaffirmed its support of 
{B. 1026 and H.B. 1027 and any 
yroad base tax program to finance 
tnem. 


t 
( 
I 


ApJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Sandy, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
the Committee adjourned at 3:00 
p.m. to meet at the call of the Chair- 
man.— Harotp J. Kocn, Acting 
Secretary 


Penn Hall, from page 58 


matters does result in a less efficient 
functioning of the State Association 
and helps bring about difficult ad- 
ministration of field services. Simpli- 
fication and clarification of these 
problems would improve communica- 
tion and understanding between the 
State Association and our local asso- 
ciations and among our local associa- 
tions themselves. 


Raised to the ‘‘M'"’ Power 


While in Washington, Karl Berns 
of our NEA staff changed the word 
“government” to “profession” in a 
portion of President Kennedy's in- 
augural address, and after returning 
from Washington we made a radical 
change when we said, "A professional 
association is not merely delegated 
to speak for the profession, it is the 
organ through which the profession 
speaks for itself.” 


We pleaded with our delegate presi- 
dents and all our members to speak 
for themselves through their profes- 
sional associations—local, State, and 
national. For in our membership 
component we have strength. But 
membership is not enough. When 
strong winds blow, the length and 
strength of the roots determine 
whether a tree survives. 


Doctor Gayman, in his informative 
and inspirational message at Monday 
evening's general session, warned us 
of strong winds heading our way and 
when such strong anti-professional 
association winds blow, it is the 
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Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teach- 
ers care. They know how important good 
handwriting will be in every aspect of 
Janie’s life, from obtaining grades on writ- 
ten work which truly reflect her ability to 
securing and holding the position she wants 
in the world of adults. 


So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses 
good handwriting practices in a// her writ- 
ten work. They insist on neatness, on legi- 
ble letter forms, on proper spacing and 
alignment. They keep track of Janie’s per- 
sonal problems, month by month. They 
help her to analyze her own handwriting 
ve provide her the guidance necessary to 
improve. 
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WHY JANIE CAN WRITE 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many handwriting systems and that one 
system has been approved in over 90.-- of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use its newest edition, the new Better Hand- 
writing for Everyone. Ask us for complete 
information. 


We would also be glad to tell you about: 
Parke’s Picture Dictionary for Primary Grades; 
Baldwin's Story of Our America; the How and 
Why Wonder Books of science for intermediate 
grades; the Living Language record series; 
and many other equally fine and inexpensive 
programs for the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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sturdy and deep dedication to our 
beliefs and values that can save us as 
a united professional association. 


Times the Quantity E + T 


If we want conditions in education 
to be better than good enough, then 
we must not be satisfied with our 
own good enough production. If we 
combine all our effort plus the com- 
ponent time, we will reach the answer 
to our formula, SUCCESS. 

With our success formula thus es- 
tablished, the Penn Hall delegates 
departed determined to make the 
1961-62 school year the greatest year 
ever for professional advancement, in 
this our great State. 

I should like to recall to the dele- 
gates some of the highlights of our 
week's activity. 


—The Vesper Service and Sunday 
evening Social 


—The group singing planned and 
led by Clyde and Jane Dengler 


—The dance Monday night and 
the play at the Totem Pole Playhouse 
Tuesday night 


—The visit to Washington, NEA 
Headquarters, White House, and re- 
marks by Senator Wayne Morse 


—The inspirational and challeng- 
ing address at our Thursday evening 
banquet, delivered by our own Herb 
Lauterbach. 


My closing thanks as chairman of 
the Local Branch Committee go to 
the members of our Headquarters 
Staff, leadership team personnel, and 
members of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee who worked so long and hard 
to make the 16th Penn Hall Work- 
shop a success. 


Some Ways to Observe 
American Education Week 


Compare school statistics from 
your town’s past with those of today 
for a series of newspaper articles. 


Set up PTA panel discussions of 
the general theme and daily topics. 


Key your school’s Open House 
Night to the theme: Your Schools— 
Time for a Progress Report. 


School displays, fairs, exhibits in 
store windows, libraries, museums, 
as well as in school. 
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9,000 Superintendents Attend 
Philadelphia Meeting of AASA 


Pennsylvania's participants in the 
Philadelphia regional convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators found the city of 
William Penn friendly, springlike— 
and their own work cut out for them. 


They heard major speeches from a 
senator, an admiral, a leading econo- 
mist, as well as political and social 
scientists, and foreign educators; 
they discussed at some 125 different 
sessions topics ranging from testing, 
teacher competence, I.Q.’s, and the 
junior high school to the latest news 
on federal education legislation and 
why superintendents get fired; they 
were exposed to debates, research 
studies, symposiums, panels, exposi- 
tions, case studies, interviews and 
interrogations of specialists; they 
approved some 24 resolutions ex- 
pressing official policy for their asso- 
ciation. In between times they 
toured the brilliant exhibit area, 
examining an estimated 20 million 
dollars worth of school equipment, 
supplies, and buildings on display. 


Along with some 9,000 other school 
administrators from 18 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
they heard these comments: 


ON FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCA- 
TION: AASA President Forrest E. 
Conner, superintendent of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, public schools, de- 
clared that the practice of “‘cate- 
gorical grants to education by the 
federal government—greatly accel- 
erated by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—should be stopped as 
soon as possible.”’ With relatively few 
exceptions, he said, “general aid is 
much sounder than categorical bar- 
gains or matching proposals which 
are expensive to administer, fraught 
with distasteful controls, compli- 
cated by federal red tape, and a 
major roadblock to a broad curricu- 
lum that should be balanced among 
the sciences, mathematics, and the 
humanities, including the fine and 
creative arts.” 


ON THE NATION'S SURVIVAL: Ad- 
miral Arleigh A. Burke, USN, Chief 
of Naval Operations, declared that 
the “key resource, the critical re- 
source of the Navy, of all the Armed 


Forces, and of the nation is people. 
Our amazing technological advances, 
our remarkable new equipment is ® 
worthless without trained manpower 
...and the real preparation for a 
military career still remains in the 
home, in grammar schools, high 
schools, and colleges."’ Admiral Burke 
and a former teacher of his, Warren |. 
McCabe, now administrative dean 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, New York, were given Golden 
Key Awards at a general session. 

ON PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PEACE 
Corps PLAN: Senator Gale W. Mc- 
Gee, Democrat, Wyoming, lauded § 
the plan as a method for stirring the 
Nation’s youth to use their intelli- 
gence to aid their country. He 
added, “We were easily able to get 
12,000,000 Americans to go around 
the world with guns on their shoul- 
ders. Now it should be easy to raise 
1,000,000 to go around the world 
with ideas in their heads.” 


ON WHY YOUNGSTERS DROP OUT OF 
SCHOOL: Said one panelist, Harlan 
M. Holt, principal, Osborn High 
School, Detroit, Michigan: ‘Our 
studies reveal that parents generally 
want a little more education for their 
children than they themselves had— 
but not much. Therefore, if the 
parents are unschooled it is enough 
for them if their children go to school 
until they attain the legal age for 
leaving. At the opposite end of the 
pole are the overambitious parents 
who want their children to achieve 
professional status—such as doctors 
—and force them to take courses 
that do not interest them.” 


ON NURTURING TALENT IN OUR 
SCHOOLS: Calvin E. Gross, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, said 
that one of the mistakes schools make 
now is to ‘begin looking for talent in 
earnest after most of it has already 
slipped through the sieve—after our 
‘street experts’ have gone under- 
ground, after our dropouts have 
slipped away—then we begin looking 
around to see who should go on to 
college.’ He commented that the 
directors of the National Merit 
Scholarship Program, in their “vast 
screening process,’ have found that 
98 per cent of their awardees were 
going to go to college anyway. “If 
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“PARLONS FRANCAIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director. 
Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction through a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ities Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native. 
Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 
Francais” is successful even if the classroom teacher 
has no previous training in French — provided she is = “UN BALLON ROUGE 
enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- ea S’IL VOUS PLAIT.” 
nent materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. : Vi te ‘ 
Seatrgg : ’ ignettes containing basic 
The classroom teacher with “Parlons Francais” dialogue situations, filmed on 
enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 sae location in France, are used 
minute lessons per week. The lessons are available in PARLONS FRAN@AIS to 
for television or classroom presentation on color fee Dring French life and customs 
: \ into the classroom and let the 
sound film (8mm or 16mm). ; | student see and hear a native 


=e speaker use French in day-to- 
« o> day situations. 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“*...in quest of excellence" 


use this handy coupon fo indicate your preferences 
=~ 8600600808888 HHHHHHHSSS CO 


3 HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


© Gentlemen: OC 


ia One book of 5 records. $2.00 enclosed. 


Eight books (40 records). $12.50 en- 
closed. 


1 am interested in ‘“‘Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven - a ai la 

complete course of programmed instruction in conversa- Parlons Francais” Activities Books: 
ional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native > Editi : 

of France. Send me the following: — Edition with record. $2.00 
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How to have “‘Parlons Francais” sched- 


NAME uled on your local TV station. 





How to obtain the “Parlons Francais” 
ADDRESS filmed course under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 
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they can pick up only a dismal two 
per cent at the senior level, then 
can t we find many more if we begin 
to look systematically and carefully 
in grades three and four—or even 
earlier?” 

WHAT RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT PRO- 
GRAMS FOR SLOW LEARNERS was the 
topic of an address by Wade Wilson, 
director of industrial arts, Cheyney 
State College. He thinks the dearth 
of research on approximately 20 per 
cent of our school population is per- 
haps appalling. “Depth research is 
needed in every phase of the growth 
and development of the slow learner. 
Without this applied research 20 per 
cent of the human resources of this 
nation may remain a dormant poten- 
tial.” 

RETURNS ON A YEAR-ROUND _IN- 
VESTMENT were discussed by Maurice 
J. Thomas, professor of education 
and chairman, Department of Edu- 
cational Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh. He claimed that, in 
our complex society today, public 
schools should make available their 
resources and professional personnel 
for the entire year. 

Doctor Thomas said, “When a 
community decides to accept a year- 
round educational program, a heavy 
burden is placed upon educational 
leadership. But school leaders will 
find very few charts to guide their 
procedures in inaugurating this type 
of service. Boards of education, 
superintendents, and principals will 
find it necessary to make many 
adaptations and will be forced to 
innovate as they move along in pro- 
moting and developing a program 
of year-round education.” 

“When a faculty and administra- 
tion explore the possibility of develop- 
ing a complete service for youth on a 
year-round basis, they must be moti- 
vated by several compelling factors. 
Of primary consideration is increased 
service tochildren, youth, and citizens 
of the community. Of compelling 
importance also is the desire to raise 
the status and compensation of 
teachers. It is felt that these pur- 
poses can be achieved only by 
utilizing the service of teachers for a 
full year.” 


THAT ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR 
DOES HAVE A PROFOUND EFFECT ON 
TEACHERS MORALE was the con- 
sensus of Richard Wynn, dean, 
School of Education, University of 
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Somerset County 
W orkshoppers Dine 

More than 250 persons participated 
in the nine discussion groups at the 
fall workshop of Somerset County 
Local Branch. Helen C. Wagner, 
president of sub-unit #4, was general 
chairman. 

Five staff members from PSEA 
Headquarters—Lucy A. Valero, 
Harold J. Koch, Eugene P. Bertin, 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., and Fred Leusch- 
ner—were on hand to bring the group 
a wealth of information. 

Also present were Joseph Siegman, 
chairman of the PSEA Committee on 
Legislation; Clyde E. Bounds, a 
member of the State Committee on 
Resolutions, and Merle Beam, a mem- 


ber of the Committee on Utilization 
of Teacher Time. 


Quentin A. Hine, president of the 
Somerset County Local Branch, was 
master of ceremonies. L.S. Williams, 
superintendent of the County schools, 
gave the invocation. Music was 
provided by a girls’ quartet from 
Shade-Central City Union schools, 
directed by Mrs. Thelma Estep, music 
supervisor. 


The host for the event was Shanks- 
ville-Stonycreek schools. A dinner 
preceded the discussion periods. Sub- 
jects covered were teacher education 
and professional standards, ethics, 
public relations, welfare, membership, 
legislation, future teachers, program, 
and resolutions. 





Pittsburgh. One of the important 
elements in good work climate for 
teacher morale is effective communi- 
cation. Doctor Wynn says, ‘Things 
do frequently go wrong with com- 


munication in our school system 
and morale invariably suffers as a 
result. Studies indicate that our 
morale is ketter when we know the 
facts, even when the situation is un- 
favorable, than when information is 
withheld from us. We fear the un- 
known. If we lack reliable informa- 
tion, we fill the void with rumor and 
this has a deleterious effect on morale. 
The difficulties of effective communi- 
cation are well known but the diffi- 
culty does not deny its importance. 
We must strive constantly to provide 
sukordinates with the information 
they need—not only information 
relative to their particular assign- 
ments but information that provides 
a fuller understanding of the total 
organization.” 

In a speech entitled CHALLENGE 
AT THE DAWN OF A Crisis, Neal V. 


Musmanno, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, talked of the 
use of television in education. *‘Edu- 
cators must exert themselves to wed 
the wonders of technology to sound 
educational practices." He says his 
concern is “not whether television is 
threatening local or state control of 
education, but whether control of 
education is keing threatened through 
possible abdication by educators of 
their role as leaders in this electronic 
era.” 

Benjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, was 
introduced to the conclave as its new 
president. He noted that the sub- 
urkan school district today is but an 
extension of the big city and “the 
problems of the big cities are now 
metropolitan in nature. You can 
no longer sit aside and look at the 
big city’s school district as an isolated 
island. There is an urgency akout 
the need for raprort.”’ 

The Executive Committee of AASA 
named a committee during the con- 
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Lots of boys would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 
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J duis Davies 


Johnsonburg Fetes 
Retiring Principal 


Johnsonburg Area Joint school 
system teachers and personnel hon- 
ored J. Edwin Davies, retired high 
school principal, at a dinner recently. 
Mr. Davies had given 30 years of 
service to the community as a science 
and mathematics teacher. He had 
been high school principal for the past 
17 years. 

Mrs. T. M. Kearney, president of 
the Johnsonburg Local Branch, ex- 
tended an official welcome. A gift 
from area teachers was presented to 
Mr. Davies by Gordon Davies, 
superintendent of schools. 





vention to conduct a full-scale investi- 
gation of the ‘summary dismissal” 
March 13 of Wendell Godwin, super- 
intendent of schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Over 200 Pennsylvanians and guests 
gathered for breakfast in the Cry stal 


ade | 





| RESEARCH IN 


OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUAKE & 
RADIO CITY 
short walk to Central Park and the Coliseum 
118 W. 57th ST. (19) 


GUARANTEED 
HOTEL RATES 


TO EDUCATORS 


SINGLE $7 DOUBLE $10 
FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 
Two connecting rooms, or a 2 room suite, | 


priv. bath for 4 persons guaranteed at $15. | 
Group rates are even more economical! 


Please send special rate card to: 
Name. 

| Address 
City 

| School. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
HOTEL | 


80 


| STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. 


Ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel on Tuesday, March 28. Frank 
T. Dolbear, president of the PSEA 
Department of Administration, pre- 
sided and introduced Forrest E. Con- 
ner, president, AASA, and superin- 
tendent, St. Paul, Minnesota; Charles 
H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and G. Baker Thompson, 
President of PSEA, who brought 
greetings. The speaker was Clarice 
Kline, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Who’s a Good Teacher? 64 pp. _ Illus. 
AASA, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA, and National School Boards 
Association. $2 

This booklet points out that the research 
on teacher competency explodes several 
commonly held conceptions. Health, edu- 
cational background, preparation, age, and 
knowledge of subject-matter appear to be 
relatively unimportant factors in most cases 
of unsuccessful teaching. Poor mainte- 
nance of discipline and lack of cooperation 
tend to be listed as the chief causes of 
teacher failure. The booklet discusses how 
and by whom ratings should be made. As 

a way out of this dilemma, the three organi- 

zations which issued this publication pro- 

pose more meaningful research. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

ADVENTURE IN LEARNING. Frontiers Past 
Sixty in Hamilton, Ohio. A Study of 
Hamilton's Center for Older People. 
Bulletin 1961, No. 13. $0.20 

DoctoraL Stupy. Fellowships and Ca- 
pacity of Graduate Schools. Circular 
646. $0.45 

ENROLLMENT AND DEGREES IN AGRICUL- 
TURE Institutions of Higher Education, 
September, 1960. $0.45 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
AUDIOVISUAL Courses. An Annotated 
List of Motion Pictures, Kinescopes, 
Filmstrips, Slidesets, Recordings, and 
Tapes. Syracuse University Audio Visual 
Center in cooperation with U. S. Depart- 
ment 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Summaries of Studies 1956-1959. Voca- 

tional Division Bulletin No. 293, Trade 

and Industrial Education Series No. 72. 

$0.60 

Edu- 


cation in Afghanistan. $0.40 
TEACHING BY MACHINE. Cooperative Re- 

search Monograph No. 6. $0.65 

These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, 19.6 


National Education Association 


ArT EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL. What Research Says to the 
Teacher Series, No. 23. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and American Edu- 
cational Research Association. $0.25 

Loca Cotor. 1960-1961. A Summary of 
Projects Completed under the Local 
Project Recognition Program Sponsored 
by the NEA Department of Classroom 
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Teachers and the State Departments >f 
Classroom Teachers. $0.25 
SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE N 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL BuiLpINGs. Educ:- 
tional Research Service Circular, July, 
1961. AASA and Research Division. 51 
These publications may be secured fron 
the National Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. © 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN HIstoRY AND GOVERNMENT. 
Adapted Course. A Guide for Teachers. 
Terms 3 and 4. READING FoR ENjoyr- 
MENT AND INFORMATION. Grade 11. 
SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE 
TEACHING OF GERMAN. Terms | through 
8. THE TEACHING OF GERMAN. Grades 
9-12. Curriculum Office, Philadelphia 
Public Schools, Room 208, Administra- 
tion Building, Parkway at 21st St., Phila- 
delphia 3 

ART IN ARGENTINA. Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. $0.75 

Birp MIGRATION Map. 42” x 33”—50 dif- 
ferent birds. Modern Educational Aids, 
P. O. Box 209, Wilmette, Ill. $2 postpaid 
in protective mailing tube; $1.50 mailed 
folded 

D1RECTORY—NATIONAL MEMBER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 1961. HANDBOOK FOR EDITORS 
OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. MERIT 
RATING IN RELATION TO TEACHERS’ Pay. 
REPORT ON SURVEY OF TEACHERS’ SICK 
LEAVE CONDITIONS. World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, 1227 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6: Duc. 

MANUALS ON ADULT AND YoutH Epuca- 
TION—2. Literacy Primers, Construc- 
tion, Evaluation, and Use. UNESCO. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. $1.25 

PENNSYLVANIA'S HEALTH. Report of a 
Study of Health Needs and Resources of 
Pennsylvania. School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md 

SouTH AFRICA: A WESTERN Society. In- 
formation Service of South Africa, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 

WINNING PuBLIC SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOL 
CuHorAL Group. A Guide for the School 
Choral Director. FE. R. Moore Co., 
Chicago, tl. 


GROUP 
PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, etc , inter- 
ested in earning 45 cents profit on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also complete line of 
gift wrapping papers. Write for FREE sample 
brochure today. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 


1133 Main Street * Dept. 35D 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 























YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt! 
Low Cost Junior High School 
YEARBOOKS 


and Yearbook Supplements 





Write for sample page and price list. 
The A. G. Halldin Publishing Company 
Box 84 Indiana, Penna. 
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Your protection... is as strong as 
the Company that stands behind it! 











ae BE SURE TO CHECK THESE 


@ IMPORTANT FEATURES WHEN CHOOSING | 


* . YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY! 
we 2 
a in an a 
EXPERIENCE . .. Washington National has been writing Teacher Group Plans for over 30 years 


STABILITY . . . Washington National is an old line legal reserve 
company with assets in excess of 300 million dollars 


SERVICE . . . Our staff of specially trained Home Office 
representatives stand ready to offer prompt and 
efficient claim service at all times 


e se 
Washinigton Vatronal WRITE TO OUR LOCAL OFFICE: 


200 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 














906 Bankers Securities Building 








THERE’S NEWS AT MACMILLAN 
IN ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 





LITERARY THE MACMILLAN 
HERITAGE SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Four years of high school Cutright — Jarolimek 
literature A major revision planned to 


in paperback meet the demand for forth- 
textbooks ¢ novels ® guides right history and geography. 





And don’t forget — THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Pollock Grades 2-12 


The favorite of those who demand a 
“no-nonsense” English program. 


For further information Mr. Raymond T. Barner Mr. Mark T. Neville Mr. Haldane P. Marts 


call or write 415 Pearl Street 336 North Main Street 33 Bentley Avenue 
: Brownsville, Pa. Coopersburg, Pa. Greenville, Pa. 
your representative: State 5-6182 Coopersburg 2582 Juniper 8-8885 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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_Seaarer : : ; 
SCIENCE KIT, JR. for primary 
school: 24.95 





SCIENCE KIT LAB the stanc 
of excellence — $279.00 





: a 
ity boy at a lower price 


— $196. 





extent and availability of the course. 
(Heath de Rochemont, Inc.) 

. CAREER Reports is a series of motion 
pictures on high school vocational guid- 


Yours for the Asking 
This column is planned just to help you 
secure quickly and easily material for per- ance. It is specifically designed to help 


sonal or professional use. You may order 

any number of the items listed below by 

using the coupon at the end of the column. 

Be the first in your school to use the new 

material. 

32. INTRODUCING PARLONS FRANCAIS is a 
basic description of the content of the 
course plus an illustrated brochure con- 
taining sample record. Describes the 


those seniors who are not able to go to 
college. Vocations described by the 
films are Auto Mechanics, Armed Serv- 
ices, Construction, Electronics. Send 
for complete list of titles, supplementary 
information, and order blank. (Dept. 
of the Army) 

. RESEARCH IS THE FourtuH R is a re- 
vised 6-page teaching aid, especially 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


38. 39. , ; ‘ 12 


Subject 


School Name 


Available only in the United States of America 
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prepared for teachers to use in class- 
room instruction. (Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp.) 


. CaTALoG of instructional materials. 


Lists rocks, grains, nature study mate- 
rials, sea shells, and many other items. 
(Practical Aids Co.) 


. CaTALoG of achievement award em- 


blems and medals for all school subjects 
and activities. Over 260 titles. (Award 
Emblem M 


fg Co.) 
. Wuy JANIE CAN WRITE, a 32-page book- 


let including useful information for im- 
proving the teaching of handwriting in 
elementary schools. (Noble and Noble) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with details 


of money-making plans for school clubs. 
(Vine Auawien 


. TRAVEL AT ITS Best. Booklet describes 


27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the 12th consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 


. Brocuure of sample gift tie ribbon and 


paper. It suggests ways to earn money 
for group activities. (Ideal Gift Tie) 


. GRADED CaTALoc of books for ele- 


mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


. INFORMATION about a no-risk, no-in- 


vestment Protected Fund Raising plan 

used by schools and school groups from 

ay to California. (Mason Candies, 
nc. 


. CaTALoGs of science equipment and 


supplies for all grades, as well as audio- 
visual aids. (Science Kit, Inc.) 


. HALLOWEEN Cooky CUTTER that cuts 


Halloween-shaped cats. With crescent 
moon cutter and 6-page illustrated 
folder for sugar cooky recipes and ideas 
for Halloween decorating. Cost 25¢ 
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/lew Books 





New Horizons for the Teaching Profession. 
256 pp. National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA. Cloth, $3; paper, 

this book completes the two-year na- 

tional project directed toward the establish- 
ment of new goals and ways of advancing 
the standards of the teaching profession. 
The report from the NEA TEPS Com- 
mission encompasses specific recommenda- 
tions for selection, teacher education, ac- 
creditation, certification, and the advance- 
ment of profession standards. This final 
report of the project provides a rationale for 
these recommendations and proposes action 
which might be taken by individuals and 
groups toward complete professionalization 
of teaching. 


Journey to Now, 1946-1961. 208 pp. Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the NEA. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 

[his book contains the keynote addresses 
of the executive secretaries of the National 

Commission on Teacher Education and 

Professional Standards of the NEA for the 

first 15 years of this movement. The ad- 

dresses are printed without editing. 


The American High School and the Talented | 


Student. F. O. Copley. 109 pp. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. $3.95 

“Today, without much fanfare, but with 

heartening effectiveness, the American high 


school is responding to the recent flow of | 


criticism directed at the nation’s educational 
system. This book reports such a response. 
Professor Copley’s focus is the instruction 
of the academically talented student of 
high school age—the confrontation between 
such a student and an experienced teacher. 
His environment is the comprehensive high 
school in all its variety, from the small rural 
school with limited resources to the wealthy 
suburban school. His approach is conserva- 
tive. His conclusions are hopeful, and they 
carry conviction because they rest upon 
direct observation of what some high schools 
in Michigan are now doing.’—From the 
Foreword by Richard Pearson 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. F. F. Potter. 
472 pp. Philosophical Library. $4.75 
[he first chapter in this book deals with 
arithmetic in the infant school. From this 
stage of teaching arithmetic, the book goes 
on to study the simple rules for addition 
and multiplication, for subtraction and 
division. It has chapters on money and 
money calculations, English weights and 
measures, time and its measurement, the 
teaching of fractions, of decimals, the metric 
system, squares and square roots, on geo- 
metrical methods in arithmetic. In one of 
the final chapters, the author recommends 
that all teachers interested in teaching 


Yours for the Asking Concluded 


prepaid. (Mirro. See Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint Gum ad) 

PackET of information on Indian Tribes 
in New Mexico; a list of Indian book 
titles, and a brochure of information on 
the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial held 
in Gallup, New Mexico, every August. 
(Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Asso- 
ciation) 
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arithmetic and elementary mathematics 

should endeavor to compile a modest book- 

shelf of useful books. 

Gifford Pinchot, Bull Moose Progressive. 
M. L. Fausold. 270 pp. Illus. Syra- 
cuse University Press. $4.50 

Pennsylvanians will enjoy this book on 
one of their former Governors. It examines 

the radicalism of the Progressive years 1910- 





17 through consideration of the political 
activities and thought of Gifford Pinchot. 
As Chief Forester of the United States in 
the Theodore Roosevelt administrations, he 
implemented scientific and positive govern- 
ment. As an insurgent Republican and 
then as a Bull Moose Party leader, he con- 
tinued his fight for progressivism. Follow- 
ing a controversy with Secretary of Interior 
Richard Ballinger, which resulted in his 
dismissal as Chief Forester, he plunged more 
actively into radical progressivism. He 
figured prominently in the authorship of 
Theodore Roosevelt's declaration in 1910 
in which Roosevelt defined his New Na- 
tionalism, in the formation of the National 
Progressive Republican League in 1911, in 
the establishment of the Progressive Party 
in 1912 (after the famous walkout from the 





SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 
NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION’S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and_interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 
permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 

is the ONLY manufacturer and 

distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 

which are specifically approved 

and supervised by Educational 
Approved PSSC Services, Inc. 


MACALASTER 
BICKNELL 


CORPORATION 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION 
253 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


\=<- 


DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 


WANT TO (it) 


? 
KNOW MORE? American Science 


Send for Products, Inc. 


Free Catalog Design 
Consultants 


a =e 1 Be a Ae SH 
Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. i 
Name 
Subject Taught ' 
School 


Street i 
City. Zone 


State. 22 
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Republican National Convention), and in 
the 1914 United States senatorial campaign 
in Pennsylvania against Boies Penrose. 


Book 1 and 2. Teachers’ 

McSwain, Bertha M. 
Gundlach, and 
Laidlaw. 


Arithmetic Series. 
Editions. 
Brandon, Bernard H. 
Helen L. Schmidt. Illus. 
$0.96 each 

This series is new in format and contains 
the latest ideas in teaching arithmetic at 
the first and second grade levels. Each 
part of each lesson is defined by vertical and 
horizontal lines so there is no confusion in 
the step-by-step learning plan. Pre-lesson 
manipulative activities are suggested in the 

Teachers’ Editions. The lessons themselves 

proceed from the familiar to the abstract, 

and an abundance of practice provides op- 
portunities for pupils to work independently. 


General Mathematics. Book 2. Kenneth 
rown, Leonard Simon, and Daniel 
Snader. 640 pp. Illus. Laidlaw. $4.52 
This book is for high school students who 
prefer to increase their knowledge of arith- 
metic and general mathematics rather than 
to study the usual college preparatory course 
in algebra. The text relates mathematical 
concepts to situations that can be readily 
understood and appreciated by most stu- 
dents. There is correlation of mathematical 
concepts to situations common to consumer, 
the businessman, and to people employed 

in agriculture, commerce, and industry. 
New Horizons. Book 1, $3.80; Book 2, 
$3.80; Book 3, $3. 96. J. Brewton, 
Babette Lemon, ‘and Marie Ernst. Laid- 

aw 

These literature texts contain separate 
reading programs. One consists of selec- 
tions to be read for satisfaction and appre- 








ptuuouncing 
The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
selects LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
as publishers of their 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES 



































Each of these outstanding booklets has been prepared under the super- 
vision of The North Central Association, and each was written by a foreign 
affairs expert and edited so it can be read and understood by high 
school students. 

The United States and World Affairs 

The United States and the Soviet Challenge 

The United States in the United Nations Africa and the World Today 

Southeast Asia and American Policy Chinese Dilemma 

The United States’ Role in Latin America 

The booklets in the FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES are accurate, objective, 
and comprehensive and provide students with information vital to courses 
in American History, World History, American Government, Ninth Grade 
Civics, and Foreign Affairs. 


America’s Role in the Middle East 
America’s Stake in Western Europe 


For Further Information 
Write to Our Nearest Office 








LAIDLAW (e% BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS © SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e@ 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA e¢ 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ciation, the other of separate reading ski Is 
development selections designed specifical'y 
to help students improve formal reading 
skills. 
Numbers for You and Me. Dan T. Dawsen, 

Prentice-Hall 

he purpose of this workbook is to intro- 
duce number ideas and the numerals in 
simple situations. It is designed to help 
children develop the following concepts, 
skills, and abilities: To read and write 
numerals 0 through 10 correctly; to under- 
stand the meaning of the numbers repre- 
sented by 0 through 10, as groups (how 
many), and as one in a series (which one); 
to clarify the meaning of 0 at the initial 
learning stage; to illustrate a number idea 
as “this many"; to identify a number 
group; to associate a numeral with a nurm- 
ber group; to complete a series; to find the 
missing numerals of a series; to use nu- 
merals in following directions; to count for- 
ward and backward. 


American School Intelligence Tests. Willis E. 
Pratt, State College, Indiana; M. 8. 
Trabue, University of Kentucky; R. B. 
Porter, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, and George A. W. Stouffer, 
Jr., State College, Indiana. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $0.10 per pupil 

These tests are for intermediate grades, 

4, 5, and 6, and advanced grades, 7, 8, and 

9. There are norm tables for children as 

young as six years. The purposes of the 

tests are to measure general mental ability 
and to aid in understanding and providing 
for the educational needs of children. They 
are constructed of both verbal and non- 
verbal items but yield a single score. Test 
items evaluate mental abilities involved in 
learning most of the materials commonly 
taught in American schools, particularly | 
abilities to recognize and use relationships § 

(logical and sequential) among concepts, | 

ideas, sentences, words, numbers, and sim- 

ple drawings. The tests were standardized 
among students in each of the 50 states. 

Tests are self-scoring. 


Records 


Essentials of Russian. Andre Won Gronicka | 
and Helen Bates-Yakobson. Dover. 


a 

A twelve-inch long-playing record which 
stresses all areas of spoken Russian: pro- 
nunciation, conversation, and comprehen- 
sion. It can be used by the student as an 
aid to standard Moscow pronunciation or 
by the traveler with limited learning time. 
The passages on the record cover a wide 
range of material from individual words and 
easy conversation to advanced selections 
from Tolstoy and other Russian authors. 
The 54-page manual duplicates the text on 
the record and contains the complete Eng- 
lish translation on the facing pages. 


Building Balanced Children. W. Cleon 
Skousen. Key Records 

Recorded under field conditions in 

Phoenix, Arizona, this extemporaneous ad- 


dress was delivered at a meeting attended & 


by parents, educators, doctors, attorneys, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and inter-de- 
nominational clergy. It was in response to 
requests from this and other audiences in 
the dozens of cities in which Mr. Skousen 
has spoken on this subject that the speech 
was converted from tape to vinylite and 
made available. Mr. Skousen is a successful 
author, lecturer, lawyer, and formerly an 
administrative supervisor under J. Edgar § 
Hoover. He draws from his experiences of 
all these vocations and as a father of a large 
family for the series of observations on the 
responsibilities involved in the rearing and 
education of a child. He believes that the 
ultimate usefulness of the raw material of 
the balanced child depends on what we do 
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witait. It is fashioned into a well-adjusted 
ambivert, a criminal, a genius, or whatever 
it ‘urns out to be, primarily by parents and 
educators. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


(he addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 

indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., New 

York 14, N. Y. 
Key Records, 7720 

\ngeles 46, Calif. 
Laidlaw Bros., Thatcher & Madison, River 

Forest, Ill. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, 

N. Y. 

University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 


1720 E. 38th St., 


Blvd., Los 


Sunset 


15 E. 40th St., 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifih Ave., New 

York 3, N. Y. (Paperbacks): 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. J.B. Pick- 
ard. Mark Twain. Frank Baldanza. 
An Introduction and _ Interpretation. 
American Authors and Critics Series. 
$1.25 each 

Fawcett World Library, 67 W. 44th St., New 

York 36, N. Y. (Paperback): 

\MERICAN Notes. Charles Dickens. $0.50 

New American Library of World Literature, 

{nc., 301 Madison Ave., New York 22, 

V. Y. (Paperbacks): 

THE AENEID. Vergil’s Great Epic Poem 
Concerning the Adventures of the 
Trojan Hero Aeneas. New Transla- 
tion by Patric Dickinson. $0.75 

Dead Sours. Nikolai Gogol. New 
Translation by A. R. MacAndrew. 
$0.60 

THE JUNGLE Books. 
$0.50 

THE MANAGERS: A New Examination of 
the English, German, and American 
Executive. Roy Lewis and Rosemary 
Stewart. $0.75 

THE Mystery OF EpwIN Droop. Charles 
Dickens. $0.50 

1984. George Orwell. $0.60 

THE Outcasts OF PokER FLAT and Other 
Tales. Bret Harte. $0.50 

THE RouGH Ripers. Theodore Roose- 
velt. $0.50 

THE TROLL GARDEN. Willa Cather. $0.50 


Rudyard Kipling. 


Pennsylvania from page 57 


Pennsylvania. It was quite authentic 
as the picture will show. 

I witnessed first hand the en- 
thusiasm of these children as they 
worked on this unit—an enthusiasm 
dynamic enough to make them love 
our State as long as they live. 

[ saw another fourth grade in 
Amanda E. Stout School under the 
guidance of Ruth Stabolepszy put on 
a puppet show of Pennsylvania's 
founders. The boys and girls made 
their own puppets and wrote the 
script for the show. This is bringing 
social studies to life for our students. 
They will not forget such experiences— 
and will well remember the historical 
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events as real episodes in their life. 

In another building, a class wrote 
the script for an original play and 
portrayed the characters of Colonial 
Pennsylvanians. Each child took a 
character part—William Penn, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Conrad Weiser—and 
wrote what he thought was the story 
of the formation of Pennsylvania's 


government. Each dressed in the 
appropriate costume of the period. 

Behind all of this learning is re- 
search and reading—much reading. 
I hope the ideas that have been shared 
through this article will be the inspir- 
ation for more reading in your class- 
room and a greater appreciation and 
love for Pennsylvania. 





TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 
3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below 


Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 
schools provide the 


If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 


red cinnamon candy. 





‘‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 





IF INTERESTED 


To get COOKY CAT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies . . . 








cats or the plain sugar 
cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


a fine treat for witches. 
Your PTA, room mothers or girls in 
upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


treat for party time or for any time. 
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Sur, McCall, Tolbert, Fisher, Pitcher, Nye, DuBois 
THIS IS MUSIC SERIES 


A program in music for the elementary grades, its purpose 
is to develop in children the understanding of musical con- 
cepts. Selections are based on the aural factors requisite to 
the development of musical insights. 


Revised by Harold D. Drummond 


OUR WORLD TODAY SERIES 


The popular Stull-Hatch geographies are completely re- 
vised with up-to-date material. The program includes Jep- 
pesen natural-color relief maps to nourish an understanding 
of the importance of geography in the development of nations. 


J. Rickard, R. Ray 
DISCOVERING AMERICAN HISTORY 


This text covers all the major events from the discovery of 
America to the present day. Detailed two- and four-color 
maps are included. Emphasis is placed on the changes in 
American living, with detailed attention to Canada and 
Latin America. 


Claude L. Bourcier 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES 


This series features the successful oral-aural approach to 
learning, which includes an abundance of activities and ap- 
pealing illustrations. Valuable audio aids are available to 
accompany the texts and teachers’ editions. 


W. F. Langford, C. E. Parnell, M. Raymond 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES 


Developed to provide initial training in the language of our 
Latin American neighbors, it employs the aural-oral method. 
Vocabulary is further developed in Book 3 when children 
begin to read and write Spanish 


Salesmen in your area: 
Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Penna. 
Harry Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Penna. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Since 1868... Ceiling Publisher of ‘Textbooks 


ROCKLEIGH, NEW JERSEY 


PV VV VUE VE OEE VUE OVO OOOO UOC OO UU UTC UCC UU UC UCUCUCUCUCUCUCUCUCUGCUCUCUCUCUGCUGUGCUGUCUVGUGCUGTUCVTVT?TVTT?" 
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Noble & Noble Publishers 
Practical Aids Co 

The Reading Teacher Agency.... 
Science Kit, Inc 

State Colleges 

Study Abroad, Inc 


Teachers Protective Mutual Life 
Insurance Co 


Temple University (College 
of Education) Inside front cover 


Vine Associates 
Washington National Insurance Co... . 
Win Wrigley, J6 Coes. 5 oisestees 


Notes and News 


E. Ray SHANK, president of the 
PSEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, has accepted the invitation 
of the president of the NEA Depart- 
ment to be a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers for 
the year 1961-62. 

H. S. KonvoLiNkKa has retired from 
the position of superintendent of 
Duquesne public schools to become 
education adviser to the Ministry of | 
Education of Liberia. Doctor Kon- 
volinka has been requested by the 
Department of State, Division of 
Foreign Service, to report for duty 
on October 2. His new address will 
be USOM /Liberia, c/o State Depart- 
ment Mailroom, Washington 25, D.C. 

HERMAN P. Snyper, high school 
principal, has been promoted to super- 
vising principal of the Northern 
Lehigh Joint school district, Slating- 
ton. 

Harry E. Davison has succeeded 
Edward H. Savage, retired, as super- 
vising principal of the North Union 
Township school district, Fayette 
County. Mr. Davison was formerly 
assistant supervising principal. 

JosEPH F. Como, JR., administra- 
tive assistant, Glassport, has been 
elected supervising principal there. 
He succeeds Melvin J. Naser, re- 
signed. 

STANLEY CAMPBELL, graduate stu- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been elected superintendent of 
Rose Tree Union school district, Lima. 

Mark Nacy, graduate assistant, 
educational service bureau, University 
of Pennsylvania, has been named 
administrative assistant to the super- 
intendent, Radnor school district, 
Wayne. 

RicHARD A. DERSHIMER has been 
appointed coordinator of research for 
the State Council of Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction. A 
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ive of Erie, Doctor Dershimer has 
professor of education ad- 

nistration at the University of 

laware the past three years. 


Necrology 


VircINiA B. Jacoss, 91, retired in 
(939 as assistant supervisor of 
Philadelphia public school kinder- 
sartens, August 9 

RoBERT WARING ABELE, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for 34 years, 
August 10 

WitFRED E. Geist, Berwyn, teacher 


of instrumental music in Lower | 
Merion Township schools, Mont- 


gomery County, for 30 years, 


August 10 
WavDE C. 


SKELTON, mathematics 


teacher in Grove City High School | 


for 20 years, August 11 

Mrs. FRANCES MAHAFFEY THOMP- 
SON, elementary teacher in Oak- 
mont, Allegheny County, August 
15 

SARL J. Earty, 85, teacher for 35 
years in South Philadelphia High 
School before his retirement in 
1942, August 20 

Mrs. CAROLYN DETTERLINE, teacher 
in Twelfth and Buttonwood School, 
Reading, before her retirement in 
1958, August 9 

AticE E. RorABAUGH, Latin and 
French teacher in New Kensington 
High School for 24 years, 6 years in 
Rimersburg and 2 in New Bethle- 
hem, June 17 

Mrs. EpitH M. KELLy, 84, ele- 
mentary teacher in New Kensing- 
ton schools for 30 years before her 
retirement in 1947, August 13 

Mrs. CARRIE LOUDERBOUGH, retired, 
teacher and principal in Bristol 
schools, August | | 

BEN RE rBIcz, Latin teacher in Bristol 
schools, September 5 

SAMUEL J. HUGHES, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 31 years before 


| 








his retirement and an instructor in | 
Duquesne University night school, | 


August 30 


Maurice E. TRUSAL, assistant super- | 


intendent of Abington Township 
school district, Montgomery 
County, August 28 


JANET MoNROE CRAWFORD, Beaver, | 


English teacher in Fifth Avenue | 
High School, Pittsburgh, from 1922 | 
until her retirement in 1951, Sep- 


tember 2 
EMELIA STULGINSKI, 
tired teacher, August 26 
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Duquesne, re- 


KNOW the REAL INDIAN! 


° — LIFE Magazine. . .Authoritative. . . 
Beautiful P $1.00 
“9 COLOR SLIDES and Commentary depict 
a at the Ceremonial. PP $9.95 
FREE. . .List of over 500 Indian Books and 
Publications. 
A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
INTER-TRIBAL INCIAN CEREMONIAL 
P. O. Box 1029 Galluo, New Mexico 





Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
‘Lippincott Books for Children” 
(Elementary) and ‘‘Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 





Handbook of Kemedial Reading Material, 
45 RPM Multiplication Drill Record, 
45 RPM Reading Record. .......$1.00 each 


Complete catalogue of instructional materials 
upon request. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
_ Estacada, Oregon 


RAISE MONEY. 


school 





rojects . Easy . 

o Investment — No 
For ‘no-obligation’ information write: 
STM-1-Mason —— Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 


Die 











NEED MONEY FOR 5 
NEW PROJECTS = 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money back guarantee. Write for sample offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N. J. 





America’s Largest Selection of 
Awards. Over 260 Titles cover- 
ing every school activity. Buy 
direct from manufacturer at 
school discount prices. 

Write for New 1962 Catalog. 
School Name, Address Required 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 


—WORLD TRAVEL— 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: 


EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian 12 to 19 
countries, 35-55 days in Europe. . -$1195-1595 











Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles in six weeks, 
May 25-July 3 ..$1095 
and introducing 
Dittmann Global Cte Arent the-World in sixty 

$2695 


All four prices include trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific passage by air or by ship — frequent departures 
in June and July, returning late August. 
expertly conducted. 


Tours 











Ongantzation 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 








the most up-to-date. . . 
the most authoritative ... 
the easiest-to-use... 
of all school dictionaries 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (Gold) 
Webster’s New Secondary School Dictionary (Silver) 


Each guaranteed by the most famous name in dictionary-making 





 Mewuiom 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


-Websloz 





e Specifically for 
Webster editors 


children’s magazines. 
“silver dictionary” 


e For the 


schools in the United States. 





W. ‘ebster’s ‘Seen: Dictionary, Merriam- 
collected word-in-context examples from 159 
series of textbooks used in Grades 4, 5, and 6 and in 625 issues of 


they collected citations from over 
90 per cent of all the textbooks now in use in the upper grades of 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 





American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Mrs. JOHN F. MARSHALL, teacher in 
the Philadelphia school system, 
August 26 

Louise V. Rys, teacher in Manheim 
Township Junior High School, 
Lancaster County, August 24 


Calendar 


October 1-4—-NEA Conference of 
County Superintendents, Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 5-7—Western Region, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 6-7—Central Region, Em- 
porium 

October 9-10—Central-Western Re- 
gion, Indiana 

October 11-14—Forty-ninth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

October 13—Eastern Region, Beth- 
lehem 

October 13 
New Castle 

October 13-15—Pa. Federation for 
Council of Exceptional Children, 
Bedford Springs 

October 14—Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators, 
Bloomsburg State College 

October 20-——Northwestern Region, 
Erie 

October 20—-Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, Eastern Regional Meet- 
ing, West Chester State College 

October 20-21—Industrial Arts Assn. 
of Pa., Ninth Annual Conv., Her- 
shey 

October 21 Business Education 
Teacher Conf., Shippensburg State 
College 


Midwestern Region, 


October 22-24—Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 

October 26-28—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals Section, Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 26-28—Pa. State School 
Directors Assn. Conv., Harrisburg 

October 27-29—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

October28-November |—Golden An- 
niversary Conv., International As- 
sociation of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers, Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 2-4—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Hotel Hershey 

November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual |n- 
struction Directors and Pa. Audio- 
Visual Assn. for Teacher Educa- 
tion Joint Meeting, Harrisburg 

November 3——-Art Education Conf., 
Kutztown State College 

November 3—Northeastern Region, 
Scranton 

November 3-4 
Gettysburg 

November 3-4—Tri-State Business 
Education Assn., Hotel Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh 

November 4—Southeastern Region, 
Abington 

November 
tion Week 

November 10-11—Dept. of Higher 
Education Conf., Penn Harris Ho- 
tel, Harrisburg 

November 12-18—Children’'s Book 
Week 

November 17-18 — Commission on 
Teacher Ed. and Professional Stand- 
ards State Conf., Harrisburg 


- Southern Region, 


5-11—American Educa- 





COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Immediate openings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2,3, 4. Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 
Ind. Arts, Mech. Dr., Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, Phys. Ed (Girls) 
Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 








TEACHERS—We have hundreds of splendid positions officially listed—Elementary 


—Secondary—College. 


Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty-five years under the same management—give you expert guidance 
—so important in seeking a position. Write or phone immediately HEmlock 3-4133. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


81st Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
ember National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSEA 
Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

November 20-21 
gress, Harrisburg 

November 23-25—National Council 
of Teachers of English, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

November 30-December 2—Annual 
Conference, Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


Education Con- 


1962 


January 22-26—Annual Reading In- 


stitute, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

February 17-21—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Natl.Conv., § 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 4-8—Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Natl. 
Conv., Las Vegas, Nevada 

March 26-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, De- 
troit, Michigan 

March 29-31—Pa. School Counselors 
Assn., State Conf., Hershey 

April 7—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Butler High School 

April 8-14—National Library Week 

April 13-14—Pa. School Librarians, 
17th Annual Conf., Kutztown State 
College 

April 14—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Shippensburg 
State College 

April 16-19 — American Industrial 
Arts Assn. Conv., Pittsburgh 

April 26-28—NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Northeast Regional 
Conf., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, 
Maryland 

April 27-28—Pa. Council for Geog- 
raphy Ed., Ninth Annual Spring 
Conf., Bloomsburg State College 


July 1-6—National Education Assn. 


Conv., Denver, Colorado 





THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


5 Chestnut St. 
Phone Reading SP 71912 


Open 310 days a year 


A Reliable Service For Educators 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Shillington (Reading) Pa. 
Extension SP 74439 


Day and evening 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


ADAMS 


605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 23rd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 








$4,500 — Positions — $8,000 
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COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANy, 


" Ad 
CLO, is compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
1 regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 


C 
L 
1} 


alf a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGES 


Excellent Teacher Education Opportunities at Pennsylvania 
State Colleges 


Commonwealth teaching certificates and bachelor of science degrees. 
High caliber faculty. Broad general studies. Excellent student teaching. 
Many specialization areas. Outstanding professional work. Athletic, rec- 
reational, social, cultural opportunities. Excellent placement. Costs: $200— 
basic fee plus $700—room, board, laundry, activities fee. Summer sessions 
$11 per credit. Graduate work $15 or $20 per credit. Write presidents 
of colleges for further information. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California* Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion _ Library Science, Special Education James Gemmell 
E. Stroudsburg Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science, Thomas R. Miller 
Special Education 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science |. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven __ Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville* Industrial Arts, Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg* Business Education, Library Science Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock Health and Physical Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester* Music, Health and Physical Education T. Noel Stern 
All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
The State Colleges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 
inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks, with the exception of California 
which has a trimester system and Shippensburg which has a quarter system. 
*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 
degree. 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 








